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OKSEKAL  JOSE  MARIA  ORELLANA 
l’re«ii!ent  of  Ouatenmia,  whose  death  occurred  September  27,  l«2ti 
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GUATEMALA  MOURNS 
HER  CHIEF  MAGISTRATE 


THK  Guatemalan  people  as  a  whole  were  suddenly  plunged 
into  the  deepest  grief  when  on  the  morning  of  September 
27,  1926,  their  beloved  Chief  Magistrate,  Gen.  Jos6  Maria 
Orellana,  unexpeetedly  passed  away  in  the  city  of  Amatitlan 
whither,  with  his  family,  he  had  gone  in  search  of  rest  and  recreation. 
The  general  consternation  throughout  the  country  and  the  spon¬ 
taneous  manifestation  of  grief  on  the  part  of  the  entire  nation  were 
eloquent  proofs  of  the  esteem  and  affection  which  President  Orellana 
had  won  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  people.  His  untimely  death 
is  an  irreparable  loss  to  Guatemala,  and  one  which  will  he  felt  even 
beyond  her  national  borders. 

The  greater  part  of  General  Orellana’s  life  was  devoted  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  his  country.  Born  in  the  town  of  Jicaro,  July,  1872,  the  son 
of  Don  Estaban  Orellana  and  Dona  Leonor  Pinto,  he  entered  at  the 
age  of  14  the  Escuela  Polit^nica,  a  military  institution  which  was  at 
that  time  famous  throughout  the  Americas,  where,  due  to  unusual 
ability  and  indefatigable  application,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  the  army 
at  an  early  age,  attaining  the  rank  of  second  lieutenant  in  1890  and 
of  lieutenant  colonel  in  1898.  In  1890  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  chief  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Don  Luis  Molina.  Later,  his  record  as 
military  commander  and  political  chief  of  the  Departments  of  Sacate- 
p^(piez  and  Alta  Verapaz,  as  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  President  of  the 
Kepuhlic,  as  military  inspector  of  the  eastern  army  division,  military 
Vocal  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army,  was  distinguished  throughout  by  highly  efficient  and  meritorious 
service. 
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In  addition  to  the  purely  militaty  offices  mentioned,  General 
Orellana  served  with  distinction  as  technical  engineering  adviser  on 
numerous  agrarian  commissions,  as  director  of  the  Central  National 
Institute,  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  as  Deputy  in  the  National 
Congress  and  Counsellor  of  State,  in  all  of  which  his  natural  integrity 
of  character  and  high  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  have  left  indelible 
imprints.  The  long  series  of  public  ofiices,  in  the  service  of  w'hich 
General  Orellana  devoted  so  large  a  part  of  his  life,  culminated  in  his 
election  in  December,  1921,  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic,  a 
position  which  he  held  when  death  intervened. 

The  results  of  President  Orellana’s  wise  and  fruitful  administration 
may  be  seen  on  every  hand  throughout  the  Republic — in  the  numerous 
roads  constructed  for  vehicular  and  other  traffic;  in  the  greatly 
improved  means  of  communication,  particularly  in  aviation  and 
aerostation;  in  the  stabilization  of  national  e.xchange;  in  sane  valori¬ 
zations  and  monetary  units;  and  in  the  economic  reorganization  in 
general  which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  Banco  Central 
de  Guatemala. 


(WASHL\(JT()N,  D.  C.,  SEPTEMBER  27-29,  192{)) 


IN  compliance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Fifth  International 
Conference  of  American  States  held  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923, 
the  First  Pan  American  Conference  of  National  Directors  of 
Public  Health  took  place  in  the  city  of  Washington  from  Sep¬ 
tember  27  to  29,  1926. 

From  a  certain  point  of  view  it  may  be  said  that  this  important 
conference,  the  fii’st  of  a  series  planned  for  the  future,  is  an  auspicious 
outcome  of  the  various  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conferences,  the  first 
of  which  met  in  Washington  in  December,  1902,  and  the  seventh 
and  most  recent,  in  Habana,  November,  1924. 

As  its  name  indicates,  the  First  Conference  of  National  Directors 
of  Public  Health  was  convoked  with  the  purpose  of  assembling  a 
distinguished  group  of  the  chief  health  officers  of  the  .Vmerican 
nations,  to  discuss  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  related  to 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  human  race  and  to  benefit  by  the 
results  of  each  other’s  experience. 

Moved  by  these  humanitarian  purposes,  the  learned  members  of 
the  conference,  united  in  a  spirit  of  international  cooperation  and 
inspired  with  the  common  ideal  of  Pan  American  confraternity  and 
solidarity,  succeeded,  thanks  to  a  frank  interchange  of  ideas,  aspira¬ 
tions  and  plans,  in  making  this  one  of  the  most  successful  Pan 
American  assemblies  ever  celebrated. 

The  opening  session,  Monday,  September  27,  was  honored  by  the 
presence  of  prominent  Government  officials,  the  members  of  the  Latin- 
American  diplomatic  corps,  and  a  large  number  of  other  persons 
interested  in  public-health  problems.  Addresses  of  welcome  were 
made  by  the  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Grew,  Undersecretary  of  State;  Dr. 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  and  Dr. 
Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  and  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau.  The  ideas  expressed  by 
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PhotoKrnph  taken  in  front  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  where  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  were  held 
Front  row,  left  to  right;  Dr.  Sehastitin  Ixirente,  Director  of  Public  Health  of  Peru;  Dr.  Mario  (I.  Ix'bredo,  Director  “Las  Animas”  Hospital  of  Cuba; 
Dr.  Pablo  Garcia  Medina,  Director  Bureau  of  Hygiene  of  Colombia;  Dr.  -Mfonso  Pruneda,  Hector  of  the  National  University  of  Mexico;  Surgeon 
General  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  .Service  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Lucas  Sierra,  Director  General  of  Public  Health  of  Chile; 
Dr.  Guillermo  G.  de  Paredes  of  Panama;  and  Dr.  Pablo  Garcia  Medina,  jr.,  of  Colombia.  Second  row,  left  to  right;  Dr.  Raul  Leitao  da  Cunha, 
Subdirector  Brazilian  National  Health  .Service;  Dr.  .\ndr6s  Oubetich,  Director  General  of  the  National  Department  of  Hygiene  of  Paraguay;  Dr. 
B.  J.  Lloyd,  .Assistant  Surgeon  General  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  United  States;  Dr.  Jos6  .\zurdia.  Director  General  of 
Public  Health  of  Guatemala;  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Bello,  Flpidemiologist  of  the  Central  Office  of  Public  Health  of  Venezuela;  Commander  C.  S.  Butler, 
U.  S.  N.,  Sanitary  F'ngincer  of  Haiti;  and  Seftor  M.  Raoul  Lizaire,  Secretary  of  the  Haitian  legation  at  Washington.  Third  row,  left  to  right;  Dr. 
Fernando  Rensoli,  Director  of  Public  Health  and  Charity  of  Cuba;  Dr.  Antonio  Vidal  M.,  Secretary  General  of  Public  Health  of  Honduras;  Dr. 
Ramdn  B&ez,  hijo.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Public  Health  and  Charity  ofthe  Dominican  Republic;  Dr.  Clcomidcs  Blanco  Galindo  of  Bolivia; 
Dr.  Manuel  A.  Villaroel  of  Bolivia;  Dr.  Pablo  Suarez,  Director  of  Public  Ilcalth  of  Quito,  F;cuador;  .\ssistant  Surgeon  General  Samuel  B.  Grubbs 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Public  Health  Service  of  the  Unite<l  States;  Lieut.  Colonel  Cesar  Muxo  of  Cuba;  and  Dr.  L.  .s.  Rowe,  Director  General  ofthe 
Pan  American  Union,  standing  in  the  rear 
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these  distinguished  speakei's  were  nuicli  applauded,  the  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  concord  among  the  American  peoples  being  evident 
throughout  the  session.  Hearty  response  to  these  cordial  words  of 
welcome  were  made,  by  the  deh'gates  of  each  nation  represented. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  inaugural  ceremonies  the  conference 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  election  by  acclamation  of  a  president,  vice 
president  and  secretary  general,  respectively  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Gumming 
of  the  United  States,  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda  of  Me.xico,  and  Dr. 
Sebastian  Lorente  of  Peru.  Following  the  election,  the  regulations 
of  the  conference  were  approved  and  committees  appointed  on  the 
following:  1,  Resolutions;  2,  Pan  American  sanitary  code;  3,  per¬ 
manent  organization;  and  4,  public-health  and  sanitary  adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  was  constituted  as  follows:  Dr. 
Sebastian  Lorente,  secretary  general  of  the  conference,  Peru;  Dr. 
Raul  Leitao  da  Cunha,  Brazil;  Dr.  Pablo  Garcia  Medina,  Colombia; 
Dr.  Lucas  Sierra,  Chile;  and  Dr.  Andres  Gubetich,  Paraguay.  The 
committee  on  the  Pan  American  sanitary  code  was  made  up  of  the 
president  and  secretary  general  of  the  conference  and  the  chief  public- 
health  official  of  each  Republic,  member  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
it  being  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  prepare  and  submit,  not  later 
than  May  31,  1927,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Director  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  a  report  on  the  provisions  of  the  sanitary 
code.  As  members  of  the  committee  on  permanent  organization  the 
following  were  designated:  Dr.  Sebastian  Lorente,  Peru;  Dr.  Pablo 
Garcia  Medina,  Columbia;  Dr.  Fernando  Rensoli,  Cuba;  Dr.  Lucas 
Sierra,  Chile;  and  Dr.  Andres  Gubetich,  Paraguay.  The  committee 
on  public  health  and  sanitary  administration  was  formed  of  the  rank¬ 
ing  delegate  from  each  nation  represented,  except  where  there  was 
no  difference  in  rank,  when  the  chief  public-health  official  served  as 
member. 

The  conference  gave  due  consideration  in  its  sessions  to  the  many 
papers  and  subjects  submitted  to  its  criterion.  Doctors  Sierra,  of 
Chile;  Lorente,  of  Peru;  Vidal,  of  Honduras;  Baez,  of  the  Dominican 
Republic;  Gubetich,  of  Paraguay;  Sufirez,  of  Ecuador;  Bello,  of 
Venezuela;  Gast^lum,  of  Mexico;  Leitao  da  Cunha,  of  Brazil;  Azurdia, 
of  Guatemala;  Garcia  Medina,  of  Colombia;  Blanco  Galindo  and 
V'illaroel,  of  Bolivia;  Rensoli,  of  Cuba;  and  Paredes,  of  Panama, 
described  the  conditions  in  the  sanitary  administration  of  their 
respective  nations. 

At  its  closing  session,  which  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  September  29,  the  First  Pan  American  Conference  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Public  Health  approved  the  various  resolutions,  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  motions  which  will  serve  as  subjects  for  discussion  at  the 
Eighth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  to  be  held  in  Lima,  Peru, 
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from  October  9  to  19,  1927.  The  complete  text  of  these  resolutions 
and  recommendations  will  appear  in  the  official  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  be  published  later  by  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau. 

Among  the  various  interesting  papers  presented  to  the  conference 
may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Bolivia:  “  Tul>erculosi.s  in  Childhood  at  High  Altitudes,”  by  Dr.  Manuel  A. 
Villaroel. 

Chile:  “Preventive  Medicine:  The  Sanitary  Problem  of  Chile  and  Its  Solu¬ 
tion,”  by  Dr.  Lucas  Sierra,  Director  General  of  Public  Health,  and  Dr.  J.  D.  I.iong, 
Technical  Adviser  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Health. 

Dominican  Hopublic:  “Brief  Report  of  the  Activities  of  the  Dominican 
Department  of  Public  Health”;  “V'enercal  Disease  in  the  Dominican  Republic,” 
by  Dr.  Ramdn  Biiez,  jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Health  and  Charity. 

Ecuador:  “Contribution  to  the  Study  of  the  ‘Enfcrmedad  .Xzul’”;  “Sanitary 
Organization  of  Ecuador,”  by  Dr.  Pablo  A.  Smirez,  Director  General  of  Public 
Health. 

Guatemala:  “Infection  is  a  Crime”;  “Infantile  Mortality  in  Guatemala,” 
by  Dr.  Jos6  Azurdia,  Director  General  of  Public  Health. 

Haiti:  “The  Public  Health  Service  of  Haiti;  Its  Origin,  Organization,  and 
Present  System  of  Administration,”  by  Commander  C.  S.  Butler,  U.  S.  N., 
Sanitary  Engineer  of  Haiti. 

Honduras:  “General  Report  on  Public  Health  in  the  Republic  of  Honduras,” 
by  Dr.  Antonio  Vidal  M.,  Secretary  General,  Bureau  of  Public  Health. 

Uruguay:  “Origin,  Present  Organization  and  Health  Services  of  the  National 
Hygiene  Council”;  “Report  on  the  Organization  of  the  Antituberculosis  Cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Republic  of  Uruguay,”  by  Dr.  Josd;  Mainginou,  Member  of  the 
National  Hygiene  Council.  “Infant  Mortality  in  Uruguay,”  by  Dr.  Julio 
Bauza,  Director  of  Infant  Welfare  Service. 

Venezuela:  “Organization  of  Public  Hygiene  in  Venezuela,”  by  Dr.  L.  G. 
Chacin  Itriago,  National  Director  of  Public  Health. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  labors  of  the  conference,  the  delegates  and 
their  families  were  entertained  at  a  series  of  social  functions  in  wdiich 
the  proverbial  hospitality  of  Washington  was  once  more  displayed. 
Among  the  numerous  festivities  w'ere  the  tea  given  by  the  Surgeon 
General  and  Mrs.  Hugh  S.  Gumming;  the  dinner  at  which  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  w'as  host;  the  luncheon 
offered  by  the  governing  board  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  the 
evening  reception  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  Kellogg; 
the  reception  by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  at  the  White 
House;  the  tea  in  the  home  of  the  Assistant  Surgeon  General  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd;  and  the  visit  to  the  Sesquicentennial  Exposition  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  following  delegates  of  the  nations  represented  and  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  were  considered  members  of  the  con¬ 
ference:  Bolivia,  Dr.  Cleoniedes  Blanco  Galindo  and  Dr.  Manuel  A. 
Villaroel;  Brazil,  Dr.  Raul  Leitao  da  Cunha;  Chile,  Dr.  Lucas  Sierra; 
Colombia,  Dr.  Pablo  Garcia  Medina;  Cuba,  Dr.  Fernando  Rensoli, 
Dr.  Mario  G.  Lebredo,  and  Dr.  C4sar  Muxo;  Dominican  Republic, 
Dr.  Ram6n  Baez,  Jr.;  Ecuador,  Dr.  Pablo  A.  Suarez;  Guatemala, 
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Dr.  Jose  Azurdia;  Haiti,  Commander  C.  S.  Butler  and  M.  Raoul 
Lizaire;  Honduras,  Ur.  Antonio  Vidal  M.;  Me.xico,  Dr.  Bernardo  J. 
(last^lium  and  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda,  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau;  Panama,  Dr.  Guillermo  G.  de 
Paredes;  Paraguay,  Dr.  Andres  Gubetich;  Peru,  Dr.  Sebastian 
Lorente;  United  States  of  America,  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Dr. 
Samuel  B.  Grubbs,  Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Lloyd,  and  Dr.  Edward  C.  Ernst; 
and  Venezuela,  Dr.  Carlos  J.  Bello. 


By  George  Otis  Smith 

Director,  United  States  Geological  Surrey 

National  self-sufficiency  is  only  a  relative  term.  It  is  a 
balance  between  variety  of  demand  and  adequacy  of  sup¬ 
ply  that  can  never  be  in  perfect  equilibrium.  A  new  use 
of  this  or  that  material  calls  for  a  larger  supply,  and  we 
have  to  import  what  we  had  previously  been  e.xporting.  A  substi¬ 
tute  is  developed,  and  a  deficit  that  had  to  be  met  with  imports 
changes  almost  overnight  into  a  surplus.  Or  some  industrial  trouble 
may  create  a  temporary  scarcity  that  draws  foreign  material  to  these 
shores.  Fluctuations  in  market  prices  commonly  mark  the  ups  and 
downs  of  this  balance,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  international  trade 
exhibit  the  needed  corrective  to  its  lack  of  perfect  adjustment. 

Among  the  continents.  North  America  has  been  so  richly  blessed 
with  natural  resources — climate,  soil,  forests,  water  power,  and 
minerals — as  to  suggest  that  here  is  a  group  of  nature-favored 
nations.  This  condition  is  best  exhibited  in  the  well-recognized 
large  degree  of  self-sufficiency  of  the  United  States  in  raw'  materials — 
a  strategic  advantage  which  is  more  than  an  academic  theory,  for 
we  approach  material  independence  in  practice.  Yet  this  highly 
advantageous  situation  has  its  limits,  and  there  is  some  danger  in 

>  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  University.  July,  1926. 
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the  psychological  self-sulliciency  which  discounts  resource  inventories 
and  discourages  national  cost-keeping.  Indeed,  we  might  describe 
one  phase  of  our  national  self-sufficiency  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
alibi  promptly  set  u|)  by  the  .Vmerican  industrialist  whenever  it  is 
suggested  that  we  need  to  take  thought  f«»r  the  morrow.  Kear  of 
governmental  action  of  some  sort  immediately  arouses  vehement 
assertions  that  all  is  well — we  have  enough  of  everything,  and  even 
if  we  haven’t  we  will  find  it. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  what  degree  of  national  self-suffieieney  is  most 
desirable,  a  satisfying  answer  is  not  at  all  easy,  since  international 
eommeree  is  based  on  lack  of  complete  national  self-suffieieney,  and 
present-day  intercourse  between  nations  as  we  know  it  rests  on  this 
exchange  of  goods. 

One  nation  may  depend  upon  foreign  supplies  preeminently  for 
foodstuffs,  another  may  be  deficient  in  fuel,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
advantage  of  e.xehange  of  products — for  example,  between  England 
and  Denmark.  The  dependence  of  a  nation  upon  its  neighbor  or 
upon  more  distant  countries  may  even  express  itself  in  a  considerable 
variety  of  goods — foodstuffs,  fibers,  forest  products,  the  mineral 
fuels,  the  metals,  and  various  mineral  raw  materials. 

In  the  following  outline  of  theory  and  practice  of  national  self- 
sufficiency,  I  shall  refer  chieflj’  to  the  mineral  raw  materials,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  I  have  had  more  contact  with  mineral  resources 
than  with  other  materials,  but  also  because  minerals  can  neither  be 
made  nor  replaced  by  man’s  agency — they  can  not  be  found  or  won 
unless  they  already  exist,  and  once  they  are  mined  there  is  no  renewal 
*>f  supply.  A  lack  of  platinum  ore  or  a  worked-out  phosphate 
deposit  therefore  presents  a  deficit  quite  different  from  a  shortage 
in  wool  or  wheat.  Thus  it  is  that  minerals  can  in  a  special  sense 
place  limitations  upon  a  nation’s  independence. 

In  both  theory  and  practice  the  measure  of  a  nation’s  material  self- 
sufficiency  changes  as  and  because  the  times  change.  No  demonstra¬ 
tion  is  needed  of  the  fact  that  the  complex  civilization  makes  more 
varied  and  larger  demands  for  raw  materials  than  the  simpler 
society.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  self-contained  life  of  our 
colonial  fathers  and  mothers  on  the  frontiers  with  our  present  urban 
life,  where  a  single  day’s  stoppage  of  transportation  begins  a  long 
chain  of  shortages  in  the  necessities  of  life.  In  early  days  the  com¬ 
munities  in  northern  New  England  were  self-sufficient  in  their  fuel 
supply;  now  a  coal  strike  in  Pennsylvania  subjects  them  to  real 
hardship.  Then  a  local  supply  of  iron  ore  and  charcoal  provided 
the  metal  they  needed,  whereas  now  several  distant  States  contribute 
the  ore  mixture  and  the  coke  that  tnake  their  steel.  Still  another 
illustration:  A  century  or  more  ago,  potash  from  ashes  was  commonly 
produced  in  the  newly  settled  parts  of  Maine  and  was  one  of  the  few 
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exportable  products  of  home  industry,  being  sent  down  to  tidewater 
by  canoe  or  wagon;  now  German  mineral  potash  by  the  carload  is 
shipped  in  to  the  potato  fields  in  what  was  then  untouched  forest. 

It  is  this  ever-changing  civilization  of  ours  that  makes  hard-and- 
fast  inventories  of  reserve  supply  and  definite  estimates  of  future 
demand  impossible.  Practice  in  such  matters  is  fairly  certain  to 
discredit  theory,  and  the  way  of  the  estimator  is  hard.  For  example, 
take  petroleum:  When  resolved  to  something  approaching  common 
terms,  the  estimates  of  United  States  petroleum  reserves  made  in 
the  last  20  years  have  varied  at  the  most  only  75  per  cent,  but  in 
the  same  period  the  annual  rate  of  consumption  has  increased  more 
than  sixfold.  Another  item  of  uncertainty  in  estimates  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  copper:  In  1900  the  outlook  for  ore  reserves  was  based  on 
a  re(|uirement  of  5  per  cent  metal  content,  but  10  years  later  engineer¬ 
ing  advances  brought  into  our  reserves  ore  carrying  only  2  per  cent. 

In  making  inventories  of  present  and  future  reserves,  facts  of  geo¬ 
graphic  distribution  and  of  distance  between  centers  of  supply  and 
demand  are  of  prime  importance.  Mr.  Schwab  once  referred  to  this 
“handicap  of  distance”  and  in  the  mineral  industry  this  handicap 
has  been  the  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  miles  separating  mine 
and  market.  Costs  of  transportation  have  to  be  reckoned  with  when 
we  figure  the  availability  of  a  specific  deposit  as  a  contributor  to  the 
nation’s  needs. 

Our  country  happens  to  be  of  continental  extent,  with  the  result 
that  trade  between  the  States  possesses  a  certain  similarity  to  inter¬ 
national  trade  on  the  C’ontinent  of  Europe.  For  example,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  Minnesota  iron  ore  to  Pennsylvania  furnaces  and  of  Swedish 
ore  to  furnaces  in  the  German  Ruhr  means  in  each  case  a  journey  of 
approximately  1, ()()()  miles  and  a  comparable  division  between  rail 
and  water  transport.  The  one  outstanding  and  significant  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  long-distance  hauls  of  ore  and  coal  and  metals  within 
the  United  States  comes  from  the  fact  that  our  Constitution  prevents 
the  erection  of  any  barriers  to  commerce  “among  the  several  States.” 
The  founders  of  the  new  Nation  saw  the  logical  connection  between 
political  and  economic  union,  and  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
was  their  wise  recognition  of  the  principle  that  no  State  can  or  should 
live  unto  itself. 

The  country’s  reserves  of  one  or  another  mineral  are  commonly 
measured  in  tons,  but  the  dollar  mark  of  price  becomes  the  unknown 
variable,  the  presence  of  which  puts  wide  limits  on  the  tonnage 
actually  available.  Those  three  short  words  “at  a  price”  will 
ordinarily  warrant  the  most  optimistic  estimates.  Thus,  with  respect 
to  most  of  the  metals  we  may  think  of  goodly  reserves  being  made 
available  by  reasonable  price  increments,  though  for  a  few,  such  as 
platinum,  nickel,  and  tin,  which  are  very  spai’sely  distributed  in  the 
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rocks  of  the  United  States,  this  rule  would  almost  certainly  fail.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  other  metals  a  high  price  would  make  available 
large  ore  deposits  of  a  grade  far  too  low  to  be  now  utilized. 

The  true  measure  of  any  kind  of  reserve,  however,  is  the  rate  of 
consumption.  That  rate  reacts  with  and  upon  price,  and  it  advances 
in  response  to  inventions,  whether  of  new  methods  of  production  or 
of  new  uses,  and  declines  in  response  to  the  discovery  or  price  lower¬ 
ing  of  substitutes.  Some,  perhaps,  of  these  interactions  of  price  and 
use  can  be  forecast;  the  use  of  lead  in  storage  batteries  could  stand 
an  increased  price  that  would  eliminate  lead  in  paints.  Or  regarding 
the  rivalry  between  aluminum  and  copper,  for  certain  uses,  interesting 
conjectures  might  be  made. 

In  considering  the  ultimate  limits  of  a  nation’s  wealth  in  minerals, 
it  is  proper  to  distinguish  between  minerals  that  are  dissipated  or 
consumed  in  the  using — as,  for  e.xample,  the  fuels— and  those  of  which 
we  are  accumulating  a  working  capital — as,  for  example,  iron  and 
copper.  Even  the  same  metal  may  be  consumed  in  different  degrees: 
The  copper  trolley  wire  suffers  an  actual  loss  in  use  not  shared  by  the 
copper  transmission  line  not  far  away.  A  still  greater  contrast 
between  the  metal  which  is  repeatedly  reinvested  in  new  uses  and  that 
which  is  used  only  once  is  afforded  by  the  copper  and  brass  used  in 
building  construction,  practically  all  of  which  eventually  returns  to 
the  furnace,  and  the  brass  wire  used  in  making  pins,  which  leaves 
the  brass  works  by  carloads  and  never  reappears  in  the  metal  trade. 

Adequacy  of  supply  is  a  concept  that  eludes  definite  assertion;  at 
least  two  variables  enter  into  the  equation  when  we  attempt  to 
translate  our  ideas  of  national  reserves  into  years.  Even  broad 
classifications  of  mineral  raw  materials  in  terms  of  international 
trade  are  subject  to  frequent  amendment,  as  is  shown  by  a  compar¬ 
ison  of  such  a  list  given  by  Professor  Leith  in  1918  with  later  lists 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  which  he  was  chairman.  Yet  these  very 
changes  have  tended  to  perfect  our  theories  relating  to  self-sufficiency. 

The  broadest  classification  of  natural  resources  is  that  of  energy 
resources  and  industry’s  raw  materials,  and  it  is  by  reason  of  its 
wealth  in  energy  resources  that  the  United  States  stands  out  among 
the  nations — here  we  truly  appear  self-sufficient  for  a  long  future. 
Both  in  the  quantity  of  power  now  used  and  in  the  energy  stored  up 
for  future  use  the  United  States  is  preeminent.  This  abundance  of 
mechanical  energy,  with  which  to  lengthen  and  strengthen  the  arm 
of  human  labor,  both  increases  the  demand  for  industrial  raw  mate¬ 
rials  and  increases  our  supply  of  metals,  for  instance,  through  reducing 
the  mining  and  metallurgical  costs.  Herein  lies  the  greatest  stimulus 
to  inventive  genius,  and  the  result  is  to  make  us  not  only  greater 
consumers  but  greater  producers.  The  net  effect  on  our  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  in  raw  materials  can  not  be  predicted. 
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It  is  this  sufficiency  in  power  that  makes  America’s  future  seem 
bright.  Careful  distinction  needs  to  be  made  between  the  adequacy 
of  our  water  power,  of  our  coal  reserves,  and  of  our  supply  of  oil  and 
gas,  but  together  these  sources  of  energy  have  made  the  people  of 
the  United  States  the  greatest  power  users  of  the  world — roughly 
we  use  10  horsepower  hours  each  week  day  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  country — and  yet  there  is  a  safe  reserve  for  the 
future  in  the  coal  beds  and  the  rivers  of  this  broad  land. 

Our  natural  resources  warrant  this  faith  in  the  future  of  our 
national  prosperity  and  progress,  but  our  outlook  should  be  broad 
enough  to  include  the  whole  world.  Past  and  present  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  greater  our  industrial  development  the  greater 
need  will  we  find  for  foreign  sources  of  raw  materials  and  for  foreign 
markets  in  which  to  sell  our  products.  American  consumption  of 
raw  materials,  both  for  our  own  use  and  for  export  products,  is 
already  geared  too  high  to  disregard  or  disdain  foreign  sources. 
Exchange  of  commodities  thus  becomes  more,  rather  than  less  neces¬ 
sary,  and  foreign  trade  is  the  essential  adjunct  to  the  highest  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  domestic  industry. 

The  American  corporation  in  its  marketing  program  has  sought  to 
supply  the  world  even  to  the  point  of  waging  skillful  campaigns  for 
creating  a  demand  for  the  American  product,  with  the  result  that 
although  the  homesick  American  traveler  may  miss  the  vision  of 
his  well-beloved  flag,  rarely  is  he  out  of  sight  of  some  familiar  trade¬ 
mark. 

The  open  door  in  the  market  sense,  as  I  understand  it,  means 
freedom  to  buy  and  sell  in  any  country  on  equal  terms  wdth  other 
non-nationals.  Whether  we  can  properly  ask  or  expect  equality  with 
nationals  depends  upon  our  own  practice — the  test  of  the  golden  rule. 

American  labor  with  its  unique  endowment  of  power  can  be  e.x- 
pected  to  hold  its  own  in  foreign  markets.  A  favorable  balance  of 
trade,  incidental  to  the  exchange  of  manufactured  goods  for  raw 
materials,  provides  new  capital,  a  natural  outlet  for  the  use  of  which, 
at  least  in  part,  is  foreign  investment,  especially  in  the  development 
of  raw-material  sources.  Indeed,  it  is  essential  that  American  capital 
take  this  course  to  insure  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  home 
enterprises  in  which  American  labor  also  has  so  large  a  stage.  And 
rightly  conducted,  with  the  present-day  policy  of  introducing  Ameri¬ 
can  standards  of  sanitation  along  with  American  methods  of  mining, 
the  entrance  of  the  American  corporation  can  greatly  benefit  frontier 
peoples  in  connection  with  the  development  of  their  resources.  It 
may  be  debatable,  at  present,  whether  the  wide-open  door  for  such 
development  should  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  or  a  right.  The  golden 
rule  is  but  another  name  for  reciprocity,  and  it  absolutely  determines 
the  inherent  equities  in  any  claims  we  may  make  for  the  right  to 
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discover  and  develop  the  natural  wealth  in  the  territory  of  another 
nation.  Whether  or  not  w'e  accept  the  doctrine  that  a  nature- 
endowed  nation  should  regard  itself  as  trustee  rather  than  owner  of 
its  resources,  we  may  see  more  and  more  clearly  that  the  common 
interests  in  a  growing  trade  tend  to  hind  nations  together,  and  that 
the  ideal  is  to  have  the  currents  of  international  exchange  flow 
wherever  they  are  guided  by  the  trade  winds  of  supply  and  demand. 
Embargoes  and  export  duties  at  present  put  some  limits  on  free 
movement  of  raw  materials,  and  among  the  countries  of  the  world 
the  open  door  to  the  enterprise  of  others  than  nationals  is  far  from 
universal. 

The  extraordinary  demands  of  a  war  program  awakened  us  from 
some  of  our  dreams  of  self-sufficiency.  Blockades  and  shipping 
shortages  were  the  hard  facts  that  demonstrated  inadequate  supplies 
of  essentials,  and  incidentally  we  learned  the  radical  difference 
between  essential  and  nonessential  uses  of  raw  materials.  In  time 
of  peace  the  practical  advantages  of  foreign  trade  appear  to  offset 
the  theoretical  advantages  of  independence  in  raw  materials.  But 
when  the  possibility  of  war  is  entertained,  at  once  national  self- 
sufficiency  in  raw  materials  assumes  largest  importance.  Any 
worthy  program  of  preparedness  against  war  must  include  the  pos¬ 
session  of  reserves  of  every  one  of  the  essential  raw  materials  in  the 
ground  or  in  stock  as  the  particular  limitations  of  each  may  dictate. 
To  find  the  facts  and  to  face  the  facts,  and  then  to  act,  is  a  national 
duty. 
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AVEKY  fine  edifice,  whieli  may  well  he  called  a  “Palace 
of  Hygiene,”  has  recently  been  completed  in  Bogota, 
the  capital  of  Colombia.  Its  erection  is  due  principally  to 
the  initiative  and  untiring  efforts  of  Dr.  Pablo  Garcia 
Medina,  the  present  National  Director  General  of  Health  and  Public 
.\ssistance,  who  approved  the  plans  in  accordance  with  which  the 
construction  work  was  commenced  in  1920.  The  building,  of  brick 
and  concrete  construction,  consists  of  three  stories  and  a  half  in  the 
central  section,  with  a  wing  at  either  extremity.  It  contains  sev¬ 
eral  spacious  auditoriums  for  public  gatherings,  as  well  as  light,  sunny 
offices  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Assistance, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Hygiene  of  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca. 
Here  are  located  also  the  offices  of  the  hookworm  section,  in  charge  of 
Dr.  D.  R.  Wilson,  the  representative  in  Bogota  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  which  is  lending  its  effective  cooperation  to  the  Colom¬ 
bian  Government  in  its  campaign  against  this  pest.  This  campaign  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  ever  undertaken,  for  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1926  treatments  for  hookworm  were  given  to  the  number  of 
252,630;  that  is,  more  than  one  treatment  every  minute.  In  addition 
more  than  2,000  addresses  have  been  delivered  for  the  purpose  of 
popularizing  health  education.  In  this  beautiful  building  an  ample 
library  and  a  large  department  for  recording  vital  statistics  will  also 
be  found. 

Two  laboratories  are  already  installed — one  for  bacteriology,  the 
special  purpose  of  which  will  be  investigations  into  the  nature  of 
diseases  prevalent  in  the  Republic,  and  another  devoted  to  the 
chemical  analysis  of  foods,  both  imported  and  domestic;  water  and 
other  beverages;  and  drugs  and  patent  medicines  of  foreign  or  domestic 
origin.  A  competent  personnel  is  in  charge  of  these  laboratories, 
where  practical  courses  are  offered  to  students  in  the  hygiene  course 
of  the  Bogota  School  of  Medicine  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to 
be  health  officers. 

The  guidance  of  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  is  intrusted  to  a  director 
general,  who  enjoys  the  powers  of  a  cabinet  minister.  Regulations 
issued  by  him  are  legally  binding  and  can  not  be  amended  or  set 
aside  by  other  authority,  but  must  be  obeyed  by  all. 
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Bogota,  as  is  well  known,  has  many  natural  advantages  which 
fit  it  to  he  a  great  center  for  the  study  of  tropical  medicine  and 
hygiene.  Situated  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet  above  sea  level,  in  a 
beautiful  plain  more  than  30  square  leagues  in  e.xtent,  its  climate 
has  the  mildness  of  eternal  spring.  At  lower  altitudes  only  one  or 
two  hours  distant  by  rail  are  tropical  regions  where  many  pathological 
questions  peculiar  to  those  climes  may  be  studied,  and  where 
important  parasitological  investigations  and  practical  sanitation  work 
may  be  carried  on.  Bogota  itself  has  a  pleasant,  peaceful  atmosphere 
which  invites  to  study,  so  that  learning  and  research  so  conducive  to 
the  world’s  healtii  may  be  expected  to  flourish  there  more  than  ever 
before. 


NATIOXAL'INSTITUTE  OF»nVGlENE.  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA 


Last  Step  in  Development  of  a  Commercial  Oil  Field  in 
the  Tropics  Completed  by  Andian  National  Corporation 


(The  following  article  is  the  fascinating  story  of  accomplishing,  despite  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  of  tropical  terrain,  climate,  and  disease,  the  construction  of 
the  400-mile  pipe  line  of  the  Andian  National  Corporation,  which  brings  to  Carib¬ 
bean  tide  level  the  petroleum  of  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.  wells  in  Colombia.  The  first 
foreign  shipment  of  Colombian  oil  was  made  to  the  United  States,  as  the  article 
relates,  closely  followed  by  one  of  90,000  barrels  to  a  Canadian  refinery.  At  the 
ceremony  incident  to  discharging  this  cargo  in  Montreal,  Sir  Herbert  Holt,  former 
president  of  the  Andian  National  Corporation,  announced  that  the  company  con¬ 
templated  duplicating  in  the  near  future  this  gigantic  pipe  line,  an  announcement 
which  clearly  foreshadows  vast  developments  to  be  made  in  Colombian  oil  fields. — 
Editor). 

IN  the  first  week  of  July,  1926,  the  tanker  T.  J.  Williams  cleared 
the  port  of  Mamonal,  Colombia,  South  America,  with  a  cargo  of 
approximately  80,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  for  the  United  States. 
An  everyday  occurrence  this,  in  many  other  petroleum  ports,  but 
at  Mamonal  it  marked  the  completion  of  a  chapter  in  the  industrial 
history  of  Colombia  which  will  find  a  place  among  the  epochal 
events  of  that  opulent  and  colorful  Republic.  The  cargo  was  the 
first  consignment  of  petroleum  by  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.  from  the 
hinterland  of  Colombia,  transported  to  tidewater  through  the  360- 
mile  pipe  line  of  the  Andian  National  Corporation  and  thence  on 
its  way  to  the  waiting  markets  of  the  world.  With  the  dispatch  of 
the  tanker,  an  undertaking  representing  the  most  formidable  task 
confronting  the  petroleum  industry — the  development  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  oil  field  in  a  tropical  country — was  accomplished.  It  was  the 
fulfilment  of  the  plans  of  the  two  corporations  mentioned,  the  first 
American  and  the  second  Canadian,  which  have  been  years  in  the 
execution  and  which  have  conscripted  the  genius,  capital,  and  cour¬ 
age  of  their  respective  staffs  on  a  scale  not  often  equalled  in  that 
most  venturesome  of  all  human  enterprises — the  oil  business. 

There  could  have  been  no  utilization  of  one  of  Colombia’s  greatest 
resources  upon  such  a  scale,  however,  if  its  potentialities  had  not  been 
initially  recognized  by  the  Colombian  Government  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  fostered  and  encouraged.  Faith  in  the  integrity  of  Colombian 
legislative  and  judicial  enactments  was  the  basis  of  the  huge  invest- 

■  The  Lamp,  New  York,  August,  1926. 
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inents  involved,  and  the  observance  of  the  agreements  affecting  alike 
the  rights  of  the  corporations  and  the  Government  and  people  of 
Colombia  was  necessary  to  the  successful  culmination  of  both  plans. 
The  result  has  been  the  creation  of  an  oil  field  which  not  only  rendei's 
the  country  independent  in  respect  to  this  vital  commodity,  hut  which 
will  make  an  important  contribution  to  its  export  trade.  In  addition, 
there  has  come  into  existence  a  great  petroleum  transportation  sys¬ 
tem,  the  construction  of  which  was  justified  by  the  crude  production 
of  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.,  hut  which  will  also  provide  an  outlet  for  that 
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Colombiafnibrao's  every  known  elimatie  variation,  from  the  heat  of  the  Tropics  to  t  lie  rigors  of  an  iivbouml 

mountain  range 


of  other  fields  when  they  are  developed  in  the  territory  traversed  by 
the  pipe  line. 

Colombia  is  a  prolific  country.  From  tidewater  to  mountain 
summit  it  embraces  every  known  climatic  variation.  On  the  coast 
the  waving  palms,  the  arboreal  fragrance,  the  languor  of  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  the  richness  of  the  Tropics;  on  the  peaks  the  stark  and  terrible 
rigor  of  an  icebound  Andean  wilderness.  At  some  point  in  the 
mounting  altitudes  is  to  be  found  the  natural  environment  for  the  flora 
and  fauna  of  every  latitude  and  clime.  Under  foot  is  every  geologic 
formation,  from  the  latest  tertiary  of  the  coastal  region  to  the  oldest 
igneous  of  the  summits,  with  conditions  between  these  two  geologic 
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end  points  which  invite  search  for  every  economic  product  of  tlie 
extractive  industries. 

Three  chains  of  the  Andes  Mountains  extend  frmn  the  south  to  the 
north  of  the  Republic;  between  these  lie  extensive  alluvial  valleys 
with  a  majestic  system  of  waterways,  streams  large  and  small,  some 
of  which  reach  back  and  back  from  their  ocean  estuaries  through 
steaming  jungles,  across  parched  llanos,  amid  salubrious  highlands 
and  grass-thatched  foothills,  to  their  sources  at  the  tips  of  glittering 
glaciers  that  jewel  the  Continental  Divide.  In  temperament  the 
rivers  are  as  changeable  as  the  areas  through  which  they  wind  their 
way.  A  rainy  season,  torrential  in  the  intensity  of  its  precipitation, 
contrasts  with  a  dry  season,  ofttimes  completely  devoid  of  rainfall. 
During  a  part  of  the  12  months  the  rivei*s  are  magnificent  affluents 
capable  of  bearing  on  their  bosoms  the  great  burden  of  commerce, 
then  they  shrink  into  insignificant  streams  that  defy  attempts  at  navi¬ 
gation.  Yet,  the  mountain  chains,  the  jungles  and  tropical  growths 
in  the  valleys  and  the  extremely  difficult  nature  of  the  country  have 
made  these  rivers,  since  the  days  of  the  Conquistadores,  the  chief 
and  almost  the  only  arteries  of  travel  to  the  great  interior. 

Many  and  persistent  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  Colombians  to 
overcome  these  natural  obstacles  to  transportation.  The  Colombians 
are  essentially  a  patriotic  people,  sincere  in  their  desire  to  advance 
their  country.  Never  more  than  to-day  was  there  such  a  widespread 
sentiment  and  effort  to  build  railways  and  to  construct  a  great 
system  of  highways  to  better  link  up  their  principal  cities;  every 
avenue  is  being  searched  for  a  means  to  furnish  better  facilities  for 
internal  commerce  and  to  afford  a  more  certain  and  expeditious  outlet 
for  Colombian  products.  Towards  this  objective  the  results  obtained 
by  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.  are  contributing  in  a  marked  degree  and  the 
people  of  Colombia  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  these  possi¬ 
bilities.  Many  of  the  railways  now  burn  fuel  oil ;  the  highways  already 
constructed  and  being  constructed  are  every  day  more  and  more 
utilized  by  automobiles,  busses,  and  lorries  which  the  cheapening  of 
gasoline  has  made  possible;  fuel  oil  is  now  adopted  by  practically  all 
of  the  steamers  which  handle  the  immense  commerce  of  the  Magda¬ 
lena  River. 

Queen  among  the  rivers  of  Colombia  is  the  Magdalena.  It  has  its 
source  in  the  Andes  adjacent  to  that  of  the  majestic  Amazon  and 
flows  for  a  thousand  miles  to  its  outlet  in  the  Caribbean  near  Barran- 
quilla.  Cartagena  lies  within  50  miles  of  the  mouth  of  the  Magda¬ 
lena,  for  when  the  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth  century  found  this 
wonderful  waterway  and  came  to  comprehend  the  vastness  of  its 
tributary  territory  they  established  their  Caribbean  capital  as  a 
fortress  to  command  its  basin. 


THE  MAGDALENA  UIVER 

The  extremely  difficult  character  of  the  country  has  hitherto  made  the  rivers  of  Colombia  the  chief  and 
almost  the  only  arteries  of  travel  to  the  fcreat  interior.  Upper:  Terminus  of  the  Cartagena-Calamar 
Railway.  Lower:  A  river  steamer  on  the  broad  reaches  of  the  Magdalena 
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The  Spaniards  explored  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena  and  at  Infantas 
they  found  a  substance  identified  as  oil.  To  them  petroleum  meant 
little.  It  was  at  that  time  a  phenomenon  noted  among  the  many 
natural  wonders  of  the  country,  w'orthy  of  mention  but  not  of  serious 
moment.  As  a  convertible  resource  it  had  then  no  place  in  the 
scheme  of  existence,  and  so  through  the  changeful  and  dramatic 
history  of  the  country  it  lay  untended  and  ignored  until,  when  the 
demands  of  this  unfolding  twentieth  century  sent  men  into  the  remot¬ 
est  regions  in  search  of  oil,  attention  was  again  directed  to  the  cen¬ 
turies-old  discoveries  in  the  up-river  regions  of  the  Magdalena. 

The  proved  oil  fields  of  the  country  lie  about  midway,  as  to  mileage. 


A  PROSPECTOR’S  SHELTER  IN  THE  JUNOLE 
Opi'rutioiu  woro  grudilally  oxIcikIimI  from  Ihc  river  front  to  tlie  iinexploreil  tro|)iral  furi'st  and  jungle 


between  the  coast  and  the  summit.  Climatically,  they  are  in  the 
Tropics.  Topographically  they  are  close  to  sea  level.  As  has  been 
said,  access  to  the  interior  is  by  way  of  the  rivers.  But  because  of 
the  immense  amount  of  silt  that  is  annually  brought  down  the 
Magdalena  from  the  rapidly  eroding  sedimentary  regions  above, 
immense  bars  form  at  the  mouth,  which  make  it  impossible  for 
ocean  steamers  to  enter  the  river.  To  reach  the  interior  waterways 
system  from  the  tidewater,  one  must  proceed  by  a  narrow-gauge 
railway  from  Puerto  Colombia  to  Barranquilla  or  by  a  3-foot  gauge 
railway  from  Cartagena,  on  the  coast,  to  Calamar,  on  the  Magdalena, 
a  distance  of  about  60  miles.  Following  the  sinuosities  of  the  river, 
from  Calamar  to  Barranca-Bermeja — the  refinery  town  and  debark- 
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ill*;:  point  for  tlu*  oil  (iolds-  -is  375  miles.  From  Jlarranea-Bermeja 
inland  to  the  oil  fields  the  distanee  is  greater  hy  1(»  miles,  and  to  the 
farthest  known  limit  of  the  field  is  another  35  miles. 

When  the  Tropieal  Oil  Co.  came  into  this  region  some  12  years 
ago,  population  in  the  oil  territory  which  it  proposed  to  develop 
with  capital  provided  largely  hy  the  International  Petroleum  Co. 
(Ltd.)  was  confined  to  the  river  front.  Behind  the  area  was  trackless 
tropical  forest  and  jungle  ami,  e.xcept  along  the  stream  beds,  une.x- 
plored.  Roads  into  the  interior  and  drilling  camps  were  obtained 
hy  literally  chopping  them  out  of  the  tangled  forests.  The  concession 
was  supposed  to  embrace  3,000,000  acres.  The  fact  that  the  area 
when  actually  surveyed,  some  years  later,  only  contained  approxi¬ 
mately  one  and  one-third  million  acres,  indicates  the  state  of  knowl- 


BARRA\(\\-HKKMEJA 
The  (li-liarkinK  |M>int  for  thp  oil  flolds,  ir>  niilps  inland 


edge  as  to  its  size  and  content.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  accurate 
surveys  of  this  area,  which  is  some  70  miles  long  by  about  30  miles 
wide,  had  previously  been  possible. 

The  largest  settlement  on  the  concession  was  Barranca-Bermeja,  a 
village  composed  chiefly  of  Indians,  but  with  a  small  element  of 
Spanish.  Only  one  trail  over  which  it  was  at  all  possible  to  travel 
on  muleback  crossed  the  northern  part  of  the  concession  from  Bar¬ 
ranca  to  the  mountains  beyond.  Over  this  trail  many  pack  trains 
passed  carrying  coffee  and  hides  for  export.  The  entire  concession 
was  covered  with  dense  virgin  forest,  which  made  movement  next 
to  impossible  without  slavish  effort.  A  few  foot  paths  were  made 
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hero  and  there  from  the  stream  courses  hy  the  native  hunters  for 
chicle  f;um  and  “amber.” 

Operations  in  an  oil  field  arc  absolutely  dependent  upon  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  this  had  to  be  established  from  the  coast  400  miles  inland 
to  Barranca  and,  thence,  through  forest  and  jungle  to  the  field  itself. 
River  transportation  available  was  by  no  means  sufficient  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  needs  of  the  Tropical  Oil  C\).,  and  this  lack  of  adequate 
facilities  necessitated  heavy  e.xpenditures.  The  company  has  built 
and  operates  a  river  fleet,  with  five  power  boats  and  a  dozen  or  more 
barges,  and  has  organized  a  system  of  land  transportation  embracing 
20  miles  of  railroad,  a  hundred  or  more  kilometers  of  automobile 
roads,  and  a  fleet  of  trucks,  tractors,  and  passenger  cars.  This 


SUPPLIES  FOR  THE  OIL  FIELDS 

Th<‘  systom  of  land  trans|K)rtalinn  organized  by  the  oix'rating  coniiiany  embraces  many  miles  of  railroad 
and  automobile  roads,  together  with  a  fleet  of  trucks,  tractors,  an<l  iKLssenger  ears 


equipment  is  paying  dividends  every  day  in  wells  which  are  being 
completed  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  a  week. 

Linked  up  with  this  transport  system  is  a  series  of  distributing 
stations  along  the  Magdalena  River  and  elsewhere  which,  in  addition 
to  carrying  on  its  huge  exploratory  program  at  Infantas,  the  company 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  consumers  of  its  products  in 
Colombia  a  more  efficient  service  as  well  as  cheaper  gasoline,  kerosene, 
and  fuel  oil.  In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  it  enjoyed  the  cooperation 
of  the  Colombian  Government  and  people,  who  have  throughout 
endeavored  to  make  the  task  as  easy  as  possible.  They  recognized 
that  the  success  of  the  company’s  efforts  meant  the  advancement  of 
the  country  and  that  the  only  logical  spirit  was  one  of  equitable  and 
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reasonable  teamwork  between  all  parties  for  the  general  good.  In 
this  internal  distributing  system  the  company  has  erected  a  dozen 
or  more  tanks  and  warehouses  at  strategic  points  along  the  Magdalena 
Kiver  and  in  various  cities  of  the  Republic,  where  ample  supplies  of 
fuel  oil,  gasoline,  and  kerosene  are  stored.  These  deposits  are 
maintained  at  all  times  and  increased  somewhat  at  the  beginning  of 
each  dry  season,  when  transportation  by  river  becomes  precarious 
and  sometimes  impossible.  By  means  of  these  stations  and  its  fleet 
of  river  steamers  and  launches  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.  has,  at  great 
e.xpense,  been  able  to  efficiently  supply  the  rapidly  increasing  needs 
and  demands  of  the  Colombian  public  and  to  take  its  part  in  the 
advancement  of  the  Republic. 

One  outstanding  feature  of  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.’s  activities  is  the 
surprising  adaptability  of  the  Colombians  themselves.  When  it  is 
taken  into  consideration  that  five  years  ago  the  only  oil  in  the  country 
was  that  imported  at  great  cost  from  outside,  while  to  the  great  per¬ 
centage  of  the  country’s  7,000,000  population  the  use  of  oil  was 
entirely  unknown,  the  present  development  is  little  short  of  amazing. 
In  the  production,  refining,  and  distribution  of  oil,  the  Colombians 
have  shown  wonderful  adaptability.  In  the  field  those  employed 
about  the  derricks  are  making  rapid  progress  toward  mastering  the 
drilling  science,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  within  a  very  few  years 
much  drilling  will  be  performed  by  native  Colombians.  In  the  refin¬ 
ery  they  have  shown  a  surprising  capacity  for  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments.  In  the  case  and  can  factory,  where  the  cans  are  turned  out 
by  intricate  and  powerful  machinery,  the  entire  personnel  is  now 
Colombian.  On  the  river  they  are  in  their  element.  All  steamboat 
men,  with  the  e.xception  of  the  chief  engineer,  are  Colombians.  In 
the  sales  branch,  which  has  been  recruited  largely  from  the  banks  and 
mercantile  institutions  of  the  country,  only  Colombians  are  employed, 
and  their  accuracy  and  adaptability  is  a  matter  of  record,  their  per¬ 
formances  absolutely  annihilating  the  fiction  that  residents  of  the 
Tropics  are  unanimously  somnolent  and  careless. 

The  development  of  the  oil  fields  and  the  construction  of  the  refinery 
at  Barranca  by  the  Tropical  Oil  Co.,  and  later  the  laying  of  the  pipe 
line  by  the  Andian  National  Corporation,  would  have  been  impossible 
25  years  ago.  So  great  has  been  the  advance  in  sanitary  science  in 
that  period,  however,  and  so  efficient  were  the  medical  services  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  companies,  that  a  remarkable  record  of  freedom  from 
casualties — by  disease  or  accident — was  obtained.  The  sanitation 
squads  under  the  direction  of  highly  skilled  experts  in  tropical  condi¬ 
tions  were  first  in  the  field  and,  with  the  keen  interest  and  aid  of  the 
Government  authorities  in  the  work,  not  only  successfully  combated 
infection,  but  wherever  possible  endeavored  to  improve  the  general 
health  of  the  communities  through  which  they  passed.  At  every 
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static  the  progress  of  the  gigantic  engineering  feats  depended  upon  the 
medical  departments,  and  no  worker,  native  or  foreign,  was  long  out 
of  touch  with  a  modern  hospital  or  without  medical  supervision. 

Climatic  conditions  in  Colombia  are  similar  to  those  in  Panama 
before  construction  of  the  canal.  Labor  conditions  were  also  similar 
in  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  employees  had  to  be  imported  either 
from  other  sections  of  Colombia  or  from  foreign  countries.  Possibili¬ 
ties  existed  for  conditions 
such  as  were  found  during 
the  French  construction 
on  the  Canal  Zone  when 
the  annual  death  rate 
reached  250  per  thousand 
employees.  That  a  simi¬ 
lar  state  of  affairs  did  not 
occur  among  employees 
in  Colombia  was  due  to 
the  application  of  prin¬ 
ciples  established  by  med¬ 
ical  men,  working  under 
similar  conditions  in  other 
fields. 

For  years  the  native 
workmen  living  in  the 
river  valley  have  been 
plagued  with  malaria, 
hookworm,  and  dysen¬ 
tery.  But  because  of  a 
certain  acquired  immu¬ 
nity,  a  high  birth  rate,  and 
the  small  communities  in 
which  they  live,  these  ail¬ 
ments  work  less  havoc 
than  when  the  workmen 
are  put  to  unusual  work, 

ga  thered  together  in  Mo<lern  tractors  were  used  after  |v.issable  roads  were  constructed 

camps,  and  brought  in 

contact  with  other  infected  persons.  Then  they  not  only  become 
ill  but,  by  infecting  the  soil  and  insects,  spread  disease  to  others 
in  the  colony.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  effect  which  sanitary 
measures  had  upon  the  death  and  sick  rate,  because  there  was 
no  possibility  of  comparison  with  other  operations  under  similar 
conditions  but  without  sanitary  supervision.  The  available  facts 
indicate,  however,  that  the  care  exercised  resulted  in  a  great  reduction 
in  the  sick  rate,  a  substantial  lowering  of  the  death  rate,  and  a  marked 
increase  in  the  physical  efficr  ucy  of  employees.  There  was  only  one 
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(loatli  from  disoaso  amun^  ‘ioO  North  Aim*ricans,  and  that  was  duo 
to  apoi)loxy  whioli  liad  no  relation  to  tropical  disease  or  to  sanitary 
conditions,  and  the  deatli  rate  amon^  native  workmen  was  likewise 
comparatively  small. 

The  most  essential  factor  in  the  sanitary  program  was  the  provision 
of  adecpiate  hospital  accommodations  in  order  that  all  sick  might  he 
properly  treated  and  isolated.  These  hospitals  were  far  from  the 
ordinary  construction-camp  type.  There  were  hospital  ships  on  the 
river  and  hospital  buildings  at  the  centers,  admirably  equipped,  and 

medical  attention  was  not 
only  available  hut  with  the 
support  of  the  (iovernment 
authorities  it  was  made  com¬ 
pulsory.  In  this  waj-  infect¬ 
ed  persons  were  removed 
from  contact  with  the 
healthy,  and  convalescents 
were  given  proper  treatment 
in  order  that  they  might  not 
become  disease  carriers.  All 
applicants  accepted  were 
given  hookworm  treatment. 
In  addition,  it  was  assumed 
that  all  workmen  from  the 
lowlands  had  chronic  mala¬ 
ria  and  compulsory  treat¬ 
ment  for  this  condition  was 
instituted,  thereby  greatly 
increasing  their  efficiency 
and  their  enjoyment  of  life. 
Inasmuch  as  malaria 
brought  about  the  highest 
sick  rate,  it  was  necessary  to 
protect  employees  from  mos¬ 
quito  bites.  This  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  proper  screening  of  quarters  and  insistence  on  the  use 
of  mosquito  nets.  The  next  step  in  the  malarial  preventive  program 
was  an  effort  to  eliminate  breeding  places  of  mosquitoes  and  to 
destroy  their  larvae.  In  locations  where  it  was  not  possible  to 
entirely  eliminate  mosquitoes,  the  prophylactic  use  of  quinine  was 
made  compulsory.  The  enforcement  of  these  and  other  necessary 
measures  mitigated  many  difficulties  of  construction  and  made  suc¬ 
cess  possible  even  in  the  jungle. 

To  transport  men,  equipment,  and  material  to  the  construction 
camps  required  the  inauguration  of  a  transportation  system  some- 


LOWKKIXO  PIPE  I.NTO  DITCH 

The  maximum  foroe  ongaKed  in  the  construction  work  con¬ 
sisted  of  about  li.OOU  (.'olomliians  and  250  Xortli  Americans 
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what  similar  to  th«>  craft  that  plied  the  Mississippi  in  steamboat  days. 
These  tropical  craft  were  necessarily,  however,  lighter  of  draft,  more 
strongly  engined,  and  of  stouter  construction.  Before  the  pipe  line 
was  begun  steel  steamei's,  powerful  and  magniticent,  were  plying  the 
river,  the  jungle  was  |)ierced  with  a  system  of  wagon  roads  and  meter- 
gauge  railway,  the  refinery  and  a  model  town  were  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  the  oil  Held  explored  and  drilled  to  a  stage  at  which  there  was  in 
sight  a  shut-in  production  of  50,000  barrels  a  day,  with  potentialities 
for  a  much  greater  production  throughout  a  large  area  now  known  to 
be  oil  bearing. 

Foreseeing  the  success  of  the  operations  of  the  Tropical  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  possibility 
of  other  oil  fields,  adja¬ 
cent,  or  even  more  distant 
from  the  coast,  the  Andian 
National  Corporation  was 
organized  by  Canadian 
and  European  interests 
to  construct  the  necessary 
pipe-line  system  to  carry 
the  production  of  such 
fields  to  seaboard. 

Captain  Flanagan,  presi- 
d  e  n  t  of  t  b  e  Andian 
National  Corporation, 
possesses  a  varied  and 
extensive  experience  of 
Mexican,  Central,  and 
South  American  affairs. 
He  has  been  in  command 
of  operations  in  Colombia 
since  tbe  inception  of  the 
Andian  project,  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  group  of  able 
Colombians  who  constitute  an  invaluable  part  of  the  administrative 
staff,  and  he  represented  the  company  in  the  negotiations  which 
culminated  in  the  agreement  between  tbe  Colombian  Government 
and  the  Andian  National  Corporation  respecting  the  corporate 
powers  and  concessions  conferred  upon  the  latter. 

1).  ().  Towl,  an  outstanding  member  of  a  famous  family  of  pipe-line 
engineers  and  an  executive  of  the  company,  proved  invaluable  in  the 
general  work  of  superintending  the  laying  of  the  line.  In  cooperation 
with  him,  M.  M.  Stuckey,  chief  engineer  of  the  Andian  National 
Corporation,  carried  through  the  entire  campaign  of  construction. 
Mr.  Stuckey’s  experience  in  pipe-line  construction  in  the  United 
States  equipped  him  with  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  business  and 


FLOATING  TUF,  PIPE  LINE  ACROSS  THE  RIVER 

Tim  stroams  and  swamps  oncounteri'd  constituted  almost 
iinlmlievable  i)rol)lems  in  the  laying  ol  the  piim  line 
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that  he  needed  this  thorough  working  knowledge  was  subsequently 
proven  as  the  work  advanced. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  1921  that  Mr.  Stuckey  arrived  on  the 


Courtesy  of  **  The  Lamp  ** 

ROUTE  OF  THE  COLOMBIAN  PIPE  LINE 


Tbr  completion  of  this  3fi0-mile  pipe  line  marked  the  last 
step  in  the  development  of  a  commercial  oil  Held  in  Col¬ 
ombia.  The  first  joint  of  pipe  was  laid  April  4, 1925,  and 
the  last,  March  6, 1926 


scene  with  a  corps  of  engi¬ 
neers  to  make  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  survey  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  route.  The  proposal, 
as  subsequently  carried  out, 
was  to  follow  the  river  in  a 
general  way  from  Barranca- 
Bermeja  down  to  Calamar, 
and  thence  across  country, 
following  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  railway  to  the 
terminal  at  Mamonal,  10 
miles  from  Cartagena. 

Debarking  at  Barranca, 
this  corps  of  engineers 
struck  off  into  the  jungle. 
Upon  them  there  fell  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  strenuous 
e.xperienceof  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram.  In  these  latitudes 
80°  in  the  shade  is  cool 
weather.  An  inch  of  rain¬ 
fall  in  24  hours  is  merely  an 
incident.  Five  to  6  inches 
in  a  day  is  not  uncommon. 
The  tropic  growth  is  almost 
e.xplosive  in  its  rapidity. 
The  malaria-carrying  mos¬ 
quito  must  at  all  times  be 
guarded  against.  To  the 
stranger  the  jungle  presents 
dangers  of  boas,  coral 
snakes,  and  rattlers  that  arc 
often  real  enough  to  keep 
his  nerves  on  edge.  Add  to 
this  a  terrain  that  is  worn 
aw’ay  on  no  systematic  plan 
whatever  into  a  series  of 


precipitous  bluffs  and  yawning  gulches,  so  completely  jungle-screened 
that  the  explorer  finds  them  most  often  by  falling  down  their  slopes. 
Nor  did  these  argonauts  enjoy  the  relative  permanency  of  abode 
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that  dignified  the  later  construction  camps.  On  the  river  they  had 
house  boats  that  moved  down  stream  as  the  survey  progressed. 
Ashore  they  used  tents.  From  day  to  day  they  were  on  the  march. 
For  the  first  150  miles  the  country  is  jungle  in  the  tropic  sense  of 
the  word.  After  that,  for  the  next  150  miles  it  is  in  some  places 
tropic  swamp  but  easier  going,  and,  after  leaving  the  river  at  Cala- 
mar  it  is,  as  stated,  comparatively  open  country.  Following  the 
reconnaissance  came  the  location  surveyors  who,  wfith  their  helpers, 
platted  and  cross  sectioned  the  country,  cut  the  line,  drove  the 
stakes,  and  put  the  details  down  on  graphic  and  methodical  blue 
prints  for  all  sufficiently  educated  to  understand. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1922,  just  about  a  year  after  commencement, 
the  surveys  had  been  completed.  Then  there  came  a  halt  in  the 
field  operations  while  the  diplomatic  corps  was  engaged  and  the 
questions  of  property  rights  and  damage  were  being  adjusted.  By 
its  corporate  powers  the  company  had  something  similar  to  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  under  which  railways  and  other  public  utilities 
operate  in  North  America,  but,  lacking  the  system  of  settlement  by 
arbitration  which  the  experience  of  a  century  has  developed  in  this 
country,  settlement  in  every  case  had  to  be  by  personal  treaty. 

The  order  for  the  pipe  was  placed  January  1,  1925,  and  the  first 
shipment  left  the  mills  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  on  February  3.  Pumping 
equipment  included,  60,000  tons  of  material  went  into  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  line.  The  pipe  is  10-inch,  41  pounds,  with  a  tested 
pressure  of  1,000  pounds  running  110  tons  to  the  mile.  There  are 
eight  pumping  stations  on  the  line  with  suitable  tankage  at  each 
station.  Coupled  joints  were  used  throughout,  as  welding  them 
would  have  called  for  a  much  larger  importation  of  labor.  The 
entire  line  is  built  of  20-foot  lengths  instead  of  the  40-foot  pipe 
usually  employed  in  the  United  States,  principally  because  of  the 
inconvenience  in  handling  the  larger  sections. 

The  first  cargo  of  pipe  arrived  in  Cartagena  in  March,  1925,  and 
construction  was  commenced  from  the  coast  end  without  delay. 
On  April  4,  the  first  joint  was  laid.  Starting  from  the  terminal, 
construction  was  carried  out  in  sections  and  as  each  one  was  com¬ 
pleted  the  gang  moved  to  the  head  end  to  begin  another.  The  60 
miles  from  Cartagena  to  Calamar,  on  the  river,  presented  no  great 
difficulties  and  were  soon  completed.  However,  from  Calamar  up 
the  river,  especially  the  last  150  miles  through  the  jungle  country, 
many  obstacles  were  encountered. 

The  Andean  operators  chartered  some  of  the  available  river 
steamers.  Barges  for  freighting  the  pipe  were  built,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  300  to  500  tPns  contingent  upon  the  state  of  the  water 
in  the  river.  Tw'o  barges  to  the  steamer  was  the  usual  tow  and  in 
that  fast-running  and  ever-changing  river  careful  and  competent 
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navigation  was  re(|uiro(l  to  get  the  material  to  the  desired  point  up 
stream.  Stations,  or  “deposits”  as  they  were  termed  in  that  country, 
at  the  most  convenient  points  along  the  river  were  designated  by  the 
engineers  and  at  these  the  pipe  and  supplies  were  put  ashore.  At 
some  points  the  hanks  were  steep  and  the  job  «)f  elevating  the  lengths 
to  the  bench  land  was  strenuous  to  a  degree.  From  the  “deposits” 
the  pipe  was  freighted  on  eight-wheeled  or  trus.s-wheeled  wagons,  by 
tractoi-s,  usually  over  roads  built  for  the  purpose,  to  the  places  along 
the  right  of  way  where  it  was  strung  out  for  coupling  as  part  of  the 
line. 

Taking  int»>  consideration  the  cost  of  transporting  trenching 
machines  to  the  scene  of  operations  and  the  additional  cost  of  moving 


I.NAl'OURATION  OF  THE  I’lI’E  I.INE,  Jl  l-Y  1,  I92r. 


Tlif  official  party  itnmc<lialcl.v  Ix-forc  the  Minister  of  IniliLstrirs,  Or.  Carlos  A.  Bravo,  o|irncil  the  valve 
liermiltinit  the  first  crude  oil  to  flow  to  the  tanker,  “T.  J.  Williams.”  This  ves.sel  sailed  July  4,  laden 
with  87,r)ll0  barrels  of  crude  oil,  tlu'  first  from  Colombia  to  reach  the  I’niled  States 

in  a  didicult  country,  it  was  estimated  that  hand  work  would  be 
cheaper.  Labor  was  plentiful  and  willing.  Day  labor  was  employed 
to  some  e.xtent  but,  generally  speaking,  the  system  adopted  was 
something  more  like  the  station  work  in  vogue  on  railway  construc¬ 
tion  in  the  old  American  West.  For  a  certain  piece  of  work  a  certain 
price  was  paid.  The  workman  was,  in  a  small  way,  a  contractor 
and  his  own  boss. 

At  its  ma.ximum  the  construction  force  consisted  of  about  3,000 
('olombians  and  250  North  Americans.  As  far  as  possible,  house 
boats  were  used  to  accommodaU^  the  field  force.  These  house  boats 
were  steel  barges,  fabricated  in  Pennsylvania  and  j)ut  together  on 
the  river  hank  at  C’alamar.  A  superstructure  of  wood  converted 
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them  into  lloatiii"  hotels,  with  modern  plumhin^,  baths,  oleetric 
lijrhts  and  the  eulinary  e(|uij)ment  of  a  summer  resort.  So  hmj;  as  the 
crew  eouhl  stay  on  the  river  it  was  fairly  eomfortahle.  Ashore,  the 
housing  eiiuipment  consisted  of  tents  and  small  portable  structures 
such  as  were  easily  moved  as  the  army  of  eonstruethui  advanced. 
Tsually,  a  hoard  floor  was  made  necessary  by  the  spongy  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  greatest  an.xiety  of  the  medical  dejiartment  was  to 
insure  that  the  mosipiito  guards  were  efiicient  and  in  working  order. 

The  various  crossings  of  the  Magdalena  and  other  streams  pre¬ 
sented  unbelievable  problems.  At  some  points  it  was  possible  to 
couple  u|)  the  pipe  and  tow  it  across  stream,  but  in  the  wide  reaches 
where  this  was  out  of  the  (piestion  a  specially  constructed  barge, 
much  after  the  style  of  a  Mississippi  River  snag  boat,  was  brought 


THE  erMIMNCt  STATION'  AT  PI-ATO 

With  tho  s  stiitions  in  o|»Tiiliiin.lhr  lini'  ilclivcrs  alxnil  :«t.nni)  barrols  of  crinlc  oil  in  '.U  hours.  At 

iho  11^1101101.  II  sloratif  tanks  alTord  a  total  rapacity  of  almost  a  million  barrels 


into  opi'ration.  The  barge  was  tt»wed  across  stream,  the  pipe 
coupled  a  length  at  a  time  and  the  completed  line  dro|)|)ed  astern  as 
the  barge  progressed.  In  a  treacherous  stream,  half  a  mile  wide 
and  running  o  to  (»  miles  an  Imur,  this  was  a  precarious  experiment 
calling  for  the  highest  mechanical  skill,  but  it  was  accom|)lished 
without  mishap. 

The  swamps  encountered  in  the  lower  sections  constituted  another 
problem  which  demanded  hard  work  and  plenty  of  ingenuity.  Where- 
ever  jiossible  the  pipe  was  eou|)led  and  floated  into  |)laee  by  a  pull 
from  the  other  side  of  the  swam|),  but  approaching  ("alamar,  where  the 
S|)aniards  in  ancient  days  had  dug  a  canal  from  the  ('aribbean  to  the 
Magdalena  so  that  their  little  i-aravels  might  avoid  the  dangers  of  its 
treacherous  mouth  in  reaching  the  river,  there  are  swamps  that  called 
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for  s|)('fial  treatiiUMit.  Pontoons,  the  floats  l)einji  airtight  steel 
eylinders,  were  used  to  buoy  up  the  head  end  of  the  pipe  line  and  hold 
it  off  the  bottom  while  the  line  was  hein<r  floated  aeross  the  swamps. 
The  last  joint  (»f  pipe  was  eonneeted  up  on  the  sixth  of  March,  192(i, 
at  least  six  months  ahead  of  the  most  optimistic  prediction  of  the 
prospective  date  of  eompletion.  Officials  of  the  (’olomhian  (lovern- 
ment  completed  their  final  inspection  and  <;ave  the  line  official 
authorization  on  May  2(). 

With  the  eifrht  pumping  stations  in  operation,  the  line  will  deliver 
about  30,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  per  day  of  24  hours.  The  present 
potential  producti<tn  of  the  Tropical  Oil  ('o.  is  about  twice  the 
ca|)acity  of  the  pi|)e  line.  The  Andian  ('o.  hejrins  operations  with  a 
contract  for  the  transportation  of  the  first  oO, 000,000  barrels  (»f  oil 
from  the  Infantas  field,  or  about  five  years’  run.  If  this  field  and  the 
other  |)otential  areas  develop  as  {reolojrists  predict,  the  company  will 
have  to  double  its  line  ladore  the  completion  of  the  present  contract. 
.\t  the  terminal  there  have  been  constructed  eleven  S0,000-l)arrel 
tanks,  affordin*!  a  total  stora<;e  capacity  of  almost  a  million  barrels, 
(’artafrena  Bay,  3')  miles  in  circumference,  is  deep  water,  landlocked 
and  naturally  pr<»tect»*d  from  the  constant  swell  of  the  (’arihhean  Sea. 

The  development  of  the  production  of  the  Tropical  Oil  ('o.,  the 
«>peration  of  the  pip(>  lim*  of  the  .Vndian  National  (’orporation,  and 
the  despatch  of  the  first  tanker  with  a  I'arfio  of  ('olomhian  crude,  are 
taiifrihle  proof  that  the  American  pi'troleum  industry  is  maintaining 
its  traditions  and  is  kei'jiinf;  pace  with  tin*  petroleum  needs  of  theworld. 
(’ontrilmtory  to  this  develojiim'iit  with  its  accom|)anyin^  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  railroads  and  hifrhways  will  lx*  tlu*  openin};  up  to  useful- 
iH'ss  of  an  area  as  lar»re  as  many  Kurop(*an  principalities  and  much 
more  bounteous  in  response  to  human  effort. 


FIRST  INTERNATIONA!. 


BKKOKK  a  vast  auditMico  of  inoro  tliaii  7,000  jnM’sons,  ainonjr 
whom  w(‘ro  numhoml  tlio  Prosidont  of  the  Tnitod  States, 
eal)inet  members,  diplomats,  noted  educators,  delejrations 
from  schools  and  colleges,  many  (iovernment  olheials  and 
naval  and  military  oflicers,  five  younjr  men  of  as  many  nations — 
Canada,  the  I’nited  States,  France,  Knjrland,  and  Mexico — upheld 
the  traditions  of  their  respe»‘tive  nations  in  the  matter  (»f  ehxinence 
in  the  first  international  oratorical  contest,  which  took  place  in 
Washinftton  on  October  10,  H)20.  Many  thousands  more  heard 
over  the  radio  this  tri-lin^ual  intellectual  tournament. 

President  (\)olid};e,  who  made  the  o|)enin‘r  address  of  the  eveninjr, 
thus  explained  the  purpose  of  the  contest: 

Tlic  national  and  international  oratorical  contests  arc  held  not  so  much  for  pro¬ 
moting  the  arts  of  oratory  as  for  intcri'sting  young  pcoi)lc  in  a  study  t)f  the  science 
of  govcrnnicnt,  csiH'cially  as  cxciuplificd  in  the  institutions  t>f  their  own  coun¬ 
tries.  This  patriotic  jiurposc  was  oiiginatcd  and  i)roinotcd  by  a  group  of  news- 
papcis  in  .\iucrica,  to  which  have  been  joined  representatives  of  the  press  in  Kng- 
laud,  France,  Mexico,  and  ('ana<la.  Three  of  the  national  contests  have  already 
Ikh'ii  held  in  »>ur  country,  Init  this  is  the  first  international  contest. 

The  widesprea<l  interest  that  has  been  ereate<l  is  indicated  by  the  participation 
t>f  more  than  2,.')()0,()()0  stuilents  t)f  the  secondary  schools  of  the  five  nations 
which  are  here  representeil,  while  more  than  l..‘>tH)  ])ubtications  of  various  kinds 
have  coo|M'rated  with  the  newspapers  sponsoring  and  tinancing  the  ctmtest  by 
giving  it  publicity  and  encouragemeut . 

'I'his  movenuMd  had  its  inception  in  a  widespread  desire  to  secure  a  broader 
kimwledge  ou  the  part-  of  the  people  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  CJoveru- 
ment,  espei-ially  as  exemplitietl  in  the  American  t\>ustitution. 

people  can  not  break  with  their  p.ast.  The  national  development  which  is  of 
any  piTiuanent  worth  is  always  sh>w  and  deliberate.  F.aeh  people  has  to  work 
out  its  own  destiny.  We  »-ould  not  supi'rimpo.se  our  iustitutious  upon  other 
nations.  'I'he  best  service  that  we  ••an  render  foieign  c«>untries  in  that  tlirection  is 
to  leave  them  secure  and  undisturbed  to  develop  their  own  institutions  of  freedom 
with  such  aid  as  wt*  may  mutually  derive  from  the  example  of  the  mistakes  and 
success»"s  of  each  other.  It  will  be  a  help  to  the  youth  of  dilferent  nations  to  learn 
of  the  bemdits  which  each  is  (h'riving  from  its  own  institutions. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  with  you  iu  a  discussion  t>f  .some  of  these 
principU's  which  provi<le  the  foundations  of  the  w«'ll-beiug  of  our  Uepublic  and  the 
cordiality  ami  fri('ndlini<.ss  of  our  relationship  with  other  nations. 

The  yotilhriil  tumtestiints  them  ileliveml  the  »»fatb»ns  with  whieh 
they  h)i«l  iilreiuly  w»m  (he  ehnmpioiiships  of  their  respective  e»*tm- 
Iries,  this  having;  ht'eii  the  third  mitioiial  contest  in  the  I’nitetl  States, 
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the  socoiul  ill  Moxicii,  aiul  tlio  first  in  tho  nMiiiiiniii^  tliroc  coimtric's. 
Botli  tlu*  winds  and  delivorv  itf  tiu*  s|)(‘ak(‘rs  aifordod  an  inti'irstiiijr 
study  in  natinnal  custnins  and  modes  of  thought.  Kach  of  the  live 
speakers  was  heralded  hy  his  respective  national  anthem,  played 
by  the  Tnited  States  Army  Band.  Some  idea  of  tlie  international 
seo|)e  of  the  competition  may  hejrathereil  from  the  followin*;  e.xcerpts 
taken  from  the  Kvenin*:  Star  of  IVashiiifiton,  1). 

First  caiiie  tlic  CaiuKiiuii  cliaiiipiun,  llcrlK-rt  Moran,  of  Toronto,  who  s|M>kc 
on  “ C'anaila’s  place  in  t  lie  New  World.”  The  oration  tlirolilH-d  with  the  entlnisi- 
astic  idealism  of  a  new  country.  Vounj;  Moran  was  almost  a  |K‘rfe»d  orator. 
He  dwelt  chielly  on  the  fiitiin*  of  the  Dominion,  its  natural  resources,  the  hi^h 
((iiality  of  its  citi/.enship.  and  its  id(‘alistic  ontliKik  n|M>n  t  he  worhl  of  to-niorrow. 
He  stressed  its  contriliiitions  to  th<‘  world’s  scienci"  and  culture  and  (lassed  lightly 
over  its  rei-oril  at  arms. 

('anada.  he  emphasized,  has  its  roots  d(‘(‘p  in  the  traditions  of  tIu'  British 
Kmpire  and  is  conduct  int:  an  altoKctluT  dilfiTcnt  .sort  of  (‘\|M‘riment  in  freedom 
from  that  of  its  xreat  neiiihlior  to  the  south.  It  is  striving  to  attain  similar 
ideals  of  lilaTty  while  still  cliiiKiiiK  to  (Ireat  Britain  as  to  a  childhood  home. 

.\n  entirely  diffiTcnt  picture  was  presided  liy  the  .>-econd  speaker,  William 
Meadi's  Newton,  of  Liverpool,  who  siwike  on  “The  British  Fmpire."  Tlje  K.iifS- 
lish  lioy  (jave  a  highly  intellectual  prcsmitat ion  of  British  imperialism.  He  spoke 
easily,  confiilent ly.  TIu're  was  no  self-consciousness,  no  strivinjj  for  idfeid. 
Ni'wton  spoke  with  a  notal»l\  Kn^lish  accent.  He  semned  to  dist'ain  the  arts  of 
oratory  the  sulitly  varied  inlha-t ions,  the-  gestures. 

He  ha<l  a  messape  to  deliver,  to  the  elTect  that  British  imperialism  was  not 
the  evil  thinp  that  it  had  Been  painted;  that  it  never  had  Been  a  Machiavellian 
policy,  hut  harl  prown  piindy  circumstantially,  ami  that  it  had  contrihnted 
enormously  to  the  civilization  of  the  world. 

Herlx'rt  Wenip.  of  Hollywood,  ('alif.,  was  the  third  siH-aker,  and  his  oration 
dilTered  inark(‘dly  from  those  of  .Moran  and  Newton.  It  was  typically  .\merican 
with  t  he  t  radit ional  faults  and  virt  ues  of  t  hinps  .\merican.  Wit  hunt  any  epu-st  ion 
it  was  tin*  outstandinp  talk  of  tlu'  eveninp  from  the  standpoint  of  oratory.  'I'he 
hoy's  voice  was  doi-p,  rich,  musical.  It  was  an  impassion«Ml  exposition.  It  was 
intensidy,  umpiest ionahiv  sincere.  It  was  Is-t ter  spoken  than  written.  It  was 
Clay,  not  Burke. 

The  hoy  dwelt  ehxpient  ly  and  feelinply  out  he  foundiTs  of  t  he  Const  it  ut  ion,  on 
the  place  of  that  document  as  the  corniT  stone  of  .\merican  liherties  and  the 
American  system  of  povernnient,  and  on  the  duty  of  .\m(‘ricans  to  di‘fend  it 
apainst  the  attacks  of  pri-judice  iind  ipnorance.  The  speaker  neplected  none  of 
the  arts  of  orator>  and  he  carried  his  hearers  with  him  easily. 

.''trikinply  ililTerent  from  these  s|M-akcrs  who  had  represeiiti'd  .\nplo-.'*'a\on 
thinkinp  ami  culture,  was  the  olh-rinp  of  the  .Mexican  hoy,  .lose  Munoz  Cola, 
who  spoke  on  ‘‘ Bolivar  and  the  Latin  .Xim-rii'an  |>eoples.”  .  .  The  .Mex¬ 

ican  lad's  offerinp  was  hiphly  intellectual,  ehxpient,  and  a  trille  mystical. 

The  ilit(‘lleet lUil  alt liiliiiieiils  of  Ibis  s|>eaker,  the  closeness  of  his 
leasoniii};,  not  lo  in(‘iition  the  liijrli  lilerary  (|ualily  of  his  iliseoiirsi*, 
are  clearly  iiiaiiifesl  in  the  text  which  is  <;iven  in  full,  as  follows: 

The  peiiius  of  Spenpler’s  amdysis  has  reveahrd  t wo  important  currents  in  the 
mysterious  march  of  time;  The  static  Mne  and  pesture  of  the  .-incieiit  Creeks, 
whose  heroes  live  on  fon-ver  in  the  mapic  |M»wer  of  sculpture,  and  the  modern 
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in>U‘  siluu-  ('hrist,  ill  wliicli  a<-tiuM  is  tlu'  very  essence  of  life,  and  painliiiK,  all 
inovenient  and  color,  is  the  expression  of  its  creative  energy.  For  moderns, 
pronress  since  Christ  has  hecoine  Fanst'ike.  'Phere  is  the  eternal  restlessness 
of  the  active  will;  the  constant  desin*  of  jM'rfi'ction;  the  siihliine  yearniiifi  to 
achii've  tin*  sacreil  coininand  of  tin-  Master,  “  lh‘  yi‘  theri'fore  perfect,  even  as 
yoiir  Father  which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect." 

Mio^raphy  with  Plutarch  was  only  the  exprt'ssion  of  esthetic  acts.  Hut  with 
ns  history  is  the  voii-e  of  hnnian  passions,  a  record  of  the  tratjedy  of  indecision, 
vacillating  hetweeii  (h'liial  and  atlirination. 

Our  heriH's  hear  no  resemhlaiua'  to  the  .\polh)  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  nor  to 
the  divinely  touched  statues  of  Phidias,  hut  rather,  to  Dionysus;  overtlowing 
with  life  and  action,  sane  and  intelligent  action,  capable  of  overcoming  the 
necessity  of  the  classical  drama  and  the  inevitah'e  fatality  peculiar  to  the  Orient. 

liiherty  is  the  dominant  note  of  our  time.  Therefore,  in  our  Iliad  and  our 
Odys.se.v  protecting  gods  no  longer  intervene.  No  longer  do  we  hehold  merel.v 
the  silver  smile  of  clear-eyed  Pallas  .Athene,  the  way  shower,  she  of  the  pointing 
spi'ar  hut,  transformed  as  deathless  force,  we  hehold  her  forever  enveloped  in  the 
classic  mantle  of  eternal  heauty. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  Latin-.Vmerican  soul  we  find  heautifully  realized  the 
harmonious  hlending  of  the  classical  and  the  modern  spirit.  It  has  the  (piality 
of  music  in  its  expression  of  life,  ileep  and  uneonfined.  It  is  as  if  the  spirit  of 
(Ireece  had  overturned  its  golden  amphora'  into  the  .startled  eyes  of  the  Latin 
peoples,  for  they  have  the  esthetic  sense  of  the  (IrtH'ks  comhined  with  C’hri.stian 
force.  Our  history  is  a  feast  of  color,  like  the  paintings  of  Kuhens  and  of  pro¬ 
found  space  as  in  Hemhrandt’s  pictorial  hiographies.  The  crown  of  heauty, 
the  dance,  is  the  symhol  of  our  culture.  Ours  is  a  .sentient  intelligence,  of  mohile 
grace  and  I'xuherant  force,  in  pursuit  of  the  golden  locks  of  the  goddess  Har¬ 
mony.  Our  true  spirit,  in  ajijM-arance  alTected  and  ostentatious,  is  hut  the  music 
to  .sonu'  stern  tragedy  against  the  dim  perspective  of  an  unending  forest,  as  in 
the  music  of  Wagner.  .And  our  amhition  is  like  a  symphony,  at  times,  the  Fifth, 
with  Indian  merchants  liearing  on  their  shoulders  the  tremendous  hurden  of  the 
,'spani.sh  compiest;  at  others,  the  Xinth,  in  moments  of  light,  music  and  the  joy 
of  living,  with  its  sages,  poets,  and  thinkers.  In  short,  while  Pan  reveals  the 
miracle  of  i'stlu'tic  pU'asure  our  race  ga/es  forward,  as  would  a  ilivine  satyr  in 
pursuit  of  the  curvt'  of  heauty  and  truth. 

.All  our  heriK's  are  like  this.  .And  especially  in  Bolivar  — for  us  the  hero  tyjK* 
we  find,  t'ver  present,  tho.se  two  universal  traits.  In  him  Hellenic  harnmny,  the 
grace  of  plastic  pose,  the  art  of  the  nohle  gesture,  as  well  as  action,  make  of  him 
the  p<H‘t -soldier,  positive  ami  tragic,  and  of  his  life  a  marvelous  epic  poem  «>f 
the  most  restle.ss  figure  in  all  our  history. 

We  i-an  not,  therefore,  expe«-t  this  impulsive  spirit  to  direct  his  military  cam¬ 
paign  with  the  ti'chniqiu'  of  the  expert.  His  hattles  are  like  hurricanes.  Bolivar, 
hims«>lf,  heconu's  for  us  a  great  lilu'rating  tempest,  a  towering  mountain  that 
violates  and  annihilates  space.  .Along  the  roatl  to  (.’alvary,  which  he  trod  to 
redtH'iu  his  people,  w»'  find  great  victories  and  great  deh'ats,  hut  idl  of  them 
creative  with  the  fruitful  myster>  of  faith;  of  that  kind  of  faith  that  lichtsthe 
world  anti  fills  it  with  apostU's,  martyrs,  and  teai'hers. 

Iz't  us  not  dwell,  howevei,  on  the  vicissit inlcs  of  his  fate,  hut  rath.'r  on  that 
decisive  moment  when  he  looked  upon  th.‘  I  I  , 'Spanish  hanners,  arranged  like  a 
triumphal  arch,  with  th"  same  magnetic  glaiu".'  which  Auguerau  saw  in  the  eyes 
of  Napoleon  hefoie  his  Italian  victories,  the  same  epic  g.'sture  which  Bonaparte 
iininortali/.ed  in  the  marshes  of  .Arciila.  L»'t  us  rememher,  too,  his  great  iileal: 
The  Congress  of  Panama,  assi'iuhled  in  IS'Jtl,  which  aspired  to  repeat  tlu'  Cor- 
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iiithiun  Aiiiphictytuiy,  tht*  GiTiiiaiiic  Coiifodoratioii.  Let  us  never  forget  his 
(tri'aiii  of  tlie  union  of  the  Aineriean  iM'oples;  of  an  America  great,  strong,  and 
powerful.  For,  while  this  dream  has  failed  of  practical  political  realization,  it 
still  lives  in  the  domain  of  culture. 

On  the  shoulders  of  KurojM*  the  burden  of  a  gigantic  struggle  continues  to 
press  heavily.  Before  her  j)rostration  we  hear  everywhere  the  prophetic  cry: 
Kurope  is  on  the  decline.  Whether  true  or  false,  it  is  a  fact  biologically  inevitable. 
.\nd  face  to  face  with  the  danger  of  the  Orient  the  younger  nations  of  the  West, 
ereate<l  and  inspired  by  its  former  mistress,  but  who  now  |>ossess  an  energy  denied 
her,  will  grasp  the  torch  in  the  ho|M-  that  from  among  them  a  new  .Athens  may 
arise. 

.And  for  this  then-  is  a  natural  reason.  Kurope  has  fulfilled  her  hi.storic  mission, 
has  roundetl  out  her  character,  her  iM'r.sonality,  and  her  universal  destiny.  Some 
of  her  nations  already  belong  to  yesterday;  others  are  slipping  into  twi'ight. 
But  ours  are  the  nations  of  the  dawn.  We  are  a  youthful  people  struggling  for 
power  and  personality,  ami  precisely  because  we  lack  the.se  things  we  aro  able  to 
grasp  and  give  new  orientation  to  the  les.sons  of  other  nations  and  other  |M“oples. 
We  are  not  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future.  Ours  is  to  be  a  s])iritual  age,  not 
military  nor  commercial.  Not  ('arthage,  not  even  Rome,  but  the  Greece  of 
to-morrow. 

For  this  task  there  remains  a  sturdy  rac3  that  is  already  gathering  the  harvest, 
free  from  the  vice  that  is  unchTinining  the  large  modern  cities;  a  race  that  is 
able  to  save  those  worth-while  things  on  the  point  of  iM'ing  lo.st  through  the  moral 
upheaval  caused  by  the  war  iti  Kurope,  which  has  neither  fundament  illy  changed 
the  world  situation  noi  even  preventeil  the  po.ssibility  of  another  war. 

The  1  ick  of  prejudice  will  enable  our  race  to  achieve  the  triumph,  not  of  nation¬ 
alism  but  of  humanity,  because  the  jK'ople  are  collectively  common  factors  in  a 
common  work. 

For  this  reason  w<*  should  honor  Bolivar,  not  oidy  as  the  Liberator  but  as  the 
founder  of  this  sentiment  of  spiritual  union.  For  this  reason  whenever  we  think 
of  him  wi>  aflirin  our  faith  in  cidture  before  civilization;  we  have  visions  of  Greece 
la-fore  Rome,  of  Don  Quixote  before  Sancho  Panza,  of  .Ariel  before  t'aliban;  and, 
while-  we  touch  the  dust  with  feathery  plume  iii  the  gay  and  generous  spirit  of 
('yrano,  or  link  by  link  we  wi-ave  the  chain  of  .stoicism  after  th?  manner  of  Gua- 
hiitemoc,  hope  always  hovers  on  our  lips  as  wi-  utti-r  our  daily  prayer:  May  the 
eternal  spirit  spi-ak  through  and  for  my  raci-. 

The  final  s|)(*aker,  who  was  the  Kivneh  rhainpion,  Ma.xiiiu*  Kay- 
moiul  Puel,  of  Nancy,  offi'n-d  still  another  c-ontrast  in  national 
manner  and  modes  of  thought,  lie  s|)oke  on  “The  French  (’onsti- 
tntion,”  fiiviiif;  a  clear,  logical  presentation  of  facts,  with  no  s|)ecial 
eloiptence,  hut  offerin};  instead  a  splendid  e.xample  of  the  French 
method  of  lo^i(-al  analysis.  Fuel  spoke  at  somewhat  of  a  disadvan- 
tafje,  having  arrived  in  Washington  harely  24  hours  Indore  the 
contest. 

There  was  a  v<*ry  closi-  vote  hetwen-n  the  M(*xican  and  the  American 
for  the  championship,  hut  from  the  jxiint  of  view  of  oratory  the 
latter  had  the  advanta};e  and  was  therefore  awarded  the  silver  <-up 
offered  as  a  prize.  The  jud};es  were  all  well  versed  in  the  three 
laiijjijafres  s|>oken  hy  the  various  orators.  They  were  Sr.  don  Ale¬ 
jandro  Padilla,  S|)anish  .\nd>assador  in  Washin^'ton;  l)r.  Kichard 
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K.  A.  Mullt'r,  a  distinjiuished  Belgian  onjiiiuMM”  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Siifiais,  of  Mcdill  Dnivei’sity,  Montreal;  Dr.  Louis  J.  A.  Mereier,  a 
Frenehman  by  birth,  now  professor  in  Harvard  I'nivei-sity ;  and  Dr. 
Kieiiard  Henry  Wilson,  of  the  Univei’sity  of  Virginia. 

During  the  days  immediately  following  the  contest  the  young 
orators  were  the  recipients  of  many  hospitable  attentions  from 
Washington  students  as  well  as  from  many  other  persons.  Prior 
to  their  arrival  in  the  Hnited  States  the  English,  French,  and  Ameri¬ 
can  re|)resentatives,  in  company  with  the  Me.xican  orator,  had  been 
the  guests  of  the  Lox  An(ftlex  Timex  and  of  El  Tuirerxiil,  a  well-known 
and  im])ortant  daily  and  weekly  of  Me.xico  City,  on  a  trip  to  that 
capital,  the  French  contestant  being  unable  to  join  them. 

Speaking  of  this  trip  to  Mexico  City,  William  Meades  Newton, 
the  English  participant  in  the  contest,  in  an  interview  with  the 
Washington  daily  already  quoted,  said,  in  part: 

Oiir  wclcoine  was  typical  of  the  ciithusiasiii  with  which  wo  wore  greeted  every¬ 
where.  .\t  tlie  station  we  were  met  hy  a  military  hand  and  e.scort,  while  crowds 
of  cheering  students  rai.sed  us  shoulder  high.  We  made  brief  speeches,  while  the 
girl  students  thing  flowers.  Never  was  there  such  a  welcome  for  a  few  school- 
hoys  and  m“ver  did  we  .so  bitterly  realixe  our  inability  to  sjieak  Spanish.  .V  few 
words  of  Spanish,  mixeil  up  with  Knglish  and  ipiite  a  lot  of  French  enabled  us  to 
i-onverse  and  even  argue  with  the  Mexicans,  who  siH'ined  to  us  a  very  well  bred 
and  highly  intellectual  (HHiple. 

The  day  following  our  arrival  we  were  introduced  to  Doctor  Puig,  the  minister 
of  education,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  "White  House,”  called  ('hapultepec, 
we  were  introduced  to  President  falles,  who  spoke  to  us  of  Mexico,  and  signecl 
autograph  books  for  us.  Kverywheri'  we  were  treateil  in  the  same  courteous 
and  considerate  manner.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

’I'he  buildings  in  Mexico  City  are  really  very  fine.  The  cathedral  and  the 
<‘hurches  are  wonderful  examples  of  carving  and  decorations.  Mexico  t'ity 
compares  well  with  any  city  we  have  .seen  for  fine  buildings  and  wide  streets. 
Within  a  motor  drive  lie  many  places  of  beauty  and  hi.storic  interest.  *  ♦  * 

Two  days  after  our  arrival  El  I'nirtrxnl  (the  chief  newspa|H'r  spon.sor  for  the 
contest  in  Mexico)  gave  us  a  niagniticent  luncheon  at  t'hapnltepec  Restaurant. 

Mr.  Lanz-Duret,  manager  of  El  (' niirrxal,  presided  and  the  emba.ssies  were  all 
represented.  The  leadiTs  of  Mexican  life  and  thought  were  there  from  universities, 
from  business,  and  from  newspa|H*rs.  What  wonder  that  the  luncheon  lasted  over 
four  hours  with  such  a  wealth  of  talent  to  entertain  us.  .Ml  ty|M‘s  of  speakers 
wore  then',  and  1  can  truthfully  .say  that  although  our  Spanish  is  intinitestimal, 
yet  we  grasped  most  of  the  points  which  were  made.  ♦  *  ♦ 

When  we  were  sti'aming  away,  how  .sorry  we  felt  that  we  had  only  a  week. 
We  would  all  have  liked  to  stay  much  longer.  Tlu'  people  are  splendid  and  their 
city  is  amazingly  interesting  and  iH'autiful. 


IMMIGRATION  AND  COI,^ 
ON(RAT(()N  PDOBI.RMS 
OK  ECUADOR  R  ■; 

wnn  A  BRIEF  rffi-:rf.\(:f  ro  immicrahon  legislation  in 

OI  HER  LA  I'IN  A\1ERIC:AN  C:Ol  N  FRIES 

By  Fuaxcisco  Baxda  Pli.l). 

Mi  inhcr  of  A  tiitriron  Sorii  li/  of  hiicniolionol  Loir 

TIIK  Kcpuhlic  of  K(‘iia(lor  has  oovor  (*iicr<i(*ti(‘ally  niuUMtakeii 
to  solvo  th(*  iiiipoi'taiit  |>rol)l(‘in  of  iinnii^ration  wliich  has 
lonj;  l)(‘(*ii  closely  studied  hy  Ar»;eutina,  Brazil,  Urujiiiay, 
and  other  Latiti  Aineri(‘an  eouiitries,  and  this  neglect  has 
heeii  the  chief  cause  of  retardation  in  the  profrress  which  the  country 
woidd  otherwise  have  made.  For  want  of  suHieicuit  |)ropa^anda 
abroad,  an  ad(‘(piat(‘  immigration  law,  and  enough  roads,  the  popula- 
ti(»n  of  Keuador  is  eoiuparatively  small  in  |)ro|)ortion  to  the  e.xtent 
and  fertility  of  its  t(*rritorv. 

Keuador  is  a  neweoimtry.  Its  r(*sourees,  therefore,  have  scarcely 
heen  touclu'd.  It  poss(‘sses  immense  tracts  of  uiu'ultivated  land, 
and  tdl'ers  to  any  for(*i<rn(*r  willin<i  to  clear  its  forests  and  till  its 
land  a  c(*rtain  future  in  ahimdant  harvests.  The  ri<rht  kind  of 
colotiist  can  not  fail  to  make  a  comfortahle  living  in  Keuador,  as 
otluus  have  doiu*  helore  him.  Tin*  lertility  of  the  soil,  tin*  ahundance 
atid  variety  of  its  products,  and  tin*  (hdi^htful  climate  assure  the  tiller 
an  enviahle  (‘conomic  position,  |)rovi<h‘d  he  has  the  pioneerinjr  spirit 
and  is  willin';  f<»r  a  few  years  to  under<ro  some  privations. 

From  a  ^(‘o^raphical  and  agricultural  standpoint,  Keuador,  like 
some  <»th(*r  South  American  countries,  is  advantageously  situated 
for  th(>  r(‘c(‘ption  aud  maintenance  of  innumerahle  foreign  families, 
if  they  wish  to  live  there  and  to  participate  in  tin*  latent  wealth  of 
the  eastern  and  west(*rn  sections  of  its  territory. 

'Fhe  Kciiadonuin  ( iovtunimuit  has  from  time  to  time  adopted 
m(‘asur(‘s  intemhal  to  foster  immi<;ration  to  that  country,  hut  the 
indiK-iumuits  'dlerc'd  prosp(‘<-t i ve  immigrants  have  not  heen  such  as 
to  compete  with  those  offered  hy  otlu'r  countries,  such  as  ('anada, 
.\r};entina,  aud  Brazil,  whi'di  pay  the  passa{;e  of  tin*  intcMidiu;;  immi¬ 
grant,  hal^e  and  hoard  him  on  arrival  at  the  e.xpiuise  of  the  nation. 
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and  provide  him  afterwards  with  lucrative  labor.  The  results 
obtained  by  Keuador’s  immigration  measures  have,  therefore,  been 
almost  ne<rlihle. 

A  report  by  the  Seeretary  of  the  Treasury  submitted  on  the  lOth 
of  dune,  1890,  to  the  National  ('onjiress  of  Keuador  eontained  the 
statement  that  larjje  traets  of  (lovernment  land  of  <rreat  fertility, 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  eountry,  were  absolutely  valueless 
for  lack  of  settlers  to  develop  their  productive  resources.  The  report 
stated  that,  althoujrh  under  the  law  of  December  7,  1875,  on  the  sale 
of  public  lands,  about  5,000  hectares  (12,350  acres)  had  actually 
been  sold  to  private  individuals  and  companies,  most  of  this  land 
was  situated  in  the  neifihhorhood  of  cities  and  other  populated  and 
already  llourishin<i  centers,  or  in  localities  where  afiriculture  had 
already  been  started.  The  great  hulk  of  the  public  lands  of  Ecuador, 
comprising  zones  of  immense  extent  and  of  wonderful  fertility,  are  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  and  not  readily  accessible.  These  lands, 
which  lie  on  both  the  eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Andes,  are 
covered  with  forests  abounding  in  valuable  timber  of  all  descriptions, 
and  offering  excellent  opportunities  f<u-  labor  and  enterprise. 

Various  colonization  projects  have  been  attempted.  In  1901  the 
President  of  the  Republic  sanctioned  an  important  immigratioti 
measure  which  provided  for  the  establishment  in  the  ca])ital  of  the 
Republic  of  a  Hoard  of  Immigration,  the  object  t»f  which  was  to 
attract  and  encourage  foreign  immigration  and  to  establish  colonies 
in  different  parts  of  Ecuador.  Branch  offices  were  to  he  established 
in  the  most  important  centers  of  the  Republic  and  immigratioti 
agencies  were  to  he  maintained  in  the  |)rincipal  centers  of  Europe, 
where  facilities  were  to  he  extended  to  jirospective  settlers.  The 
financial  condition  of  the  Treasury,  however,  did  not  permit  the 
operation  of  this  law,  which  would  undoubtedly  have  inaugurated 
an  effective  immigration  movement  to  Ecuador. 

By  a  decree  dated  February  7,  1907,  the  National  Assembly  of 
E<‘uador  ratified  a  contract  between  the  (lovernment  and  Messrs.  (). 
•Mexander  and  Simon  (lottlieh  for  the  introduction  of  forcignci’s  into 
Ei-uador  and  the  colonization  of  the  eastern  region  of  the  Re|)ul>Iic. 
The  concessionaries  agrec'd  to  bring  into  Ecuador  5,000  white  families, 
pref(*rahly  Dutch  and  (ierman,  all  of  whom  were  to  he  able  to  do 
agricultural  work.  The  principal  conditions  imposed  provided  that 
the  conc(*ssionaries  were  to  provide  the*  immigrants  during  the  |)(*riod 
of  one  y«‘ar  with  evi'rything  nei-essary  for  their  subsistence;  to  furnish 
(‘ach  family  with  a  house,  s(‘(‘ds,  tools,  and  two  draft  animals;  to  build, 
within  the  zone  of  the  colony,  towns  provided  with  churches,  schools, 
drug  stores,  physicians,  warehouses,  and  stores;  to  constnu't  a  |)er- 
mamuit  railway  and  to  guarantee  the  fulfillimuit  of  the  terms  of  the 
contract  with  a  di‘|)osit  amounting  to  €10,0(10. 
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Tho  (lovernmont,  in  turn,  agreed  to  grant  tlie  eoneessionaries 
puhlie  lands  in  the  eastern  region  to  the  extent  of  50,000  hectares 
(12:}, 500  acres)  and  authorized  the  company  to  sell  50  hectares  of 
land  to  each  family,  permitting  for  the  period  of  10  yeaiv;  the  free 
im|)ortation  of  baggage  and  other  personal  effects  of  the  immigrants 
and  of  all  machinery,  material  and  implements  to  he  used  in  the 
eonstruetion  of  the  railroad  to  he  built,  and  exempting  the  settlers 
from  the  payment  of  direct  taxes  for  the  same  period.  The  5,000 
families  were  to  he  resident  in  Ecuador  at  the  expiration  of  lOyears^ 
and  the  concessionaries  were  authorized  to  organize  a  company 
under  the  name  of  “The  Ecuadorean  Immigration  Company.” 

Although  the  (lovernment  offered  all  the  facilities  at  its  disposal 
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for  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  the  prospective  colony  did  not 
materialize,  due  alike  t(»  the  inaccessibility  of  the  region  in  which  the 
concession  was  located  and  the  limited  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
eoneessionaries. 

In  11)10,  the  (lovernment  of  Ecuador  entered  into  a  contract  with  an 
important  steamship  company  in  which  it  obligated  itself  to  suh- 
serihe  the  |)assage  money  of  prospective  Italian  immigrants  in 
redeemable  bonds  |)ayahle  at  the  end  of  50  years.  A  guarantee  «*f 
$40,000  was  re(|uired  of  the  steamshi|)  etunpany  for  the  faithful  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  contract.  The  immigrants  were  tt>  make  their  homes  in 
the  Province  of  Esmeraldas,  t>ne  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the 
country,  within  easy  access  of  the  sea,  each  immigrant  t«>  have  the 
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n<;ht  t(»  take  up  40  lioctaivs  (OS.SO  acres)  of  juiWlic  lauds  in  that 
Province.  I’nforcsccn  cir<Ministanccs,  lutwcvcr,  prevented  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  this  plan  also. 

Sine(‘  it  was  iinpossihh*  to  attract  any  iinnii^rants  (‘it h(>r  iinnu'- 
diat(‘ly  pri<»r  to  the  (ir(*at  War  or  durin*:  that  period,  all  projects  of 
colonization  were  left  for  a  more  propitious  season. 

Meanwhile,  the  (lovernment,  realizin<r  that  any  effort  tendinjr  to 
foster  the  colonization  of  the  eastern  i>art  of  the  country  would  he  a 
failure  uid(‘ss  roads  were  huilt  to  connect  it  with  the  princi|>al 
centers  and  markets  of  the  c<Mmtry,  in  order  to  surmount  this 
difliculty  si<rned,  in  May,  1021,  a  contract  with  the  L(‘onard  ('or- 
poration,  an  American  linn,  which  a^iTi'd  to  huild  roads  opening 
u|)  this  r(*<rion.  rnfcwtunately,  this  company  has  h(*(‘n  unahle  to 
fulfill  its  ohlipitions,  and  although  it  has  accom|>lish(‘d  some  work 
of  im|)ortance,  has  still  t(»  comply  with  many  of  the  sti|)idations  of 
the  contract.  The  (lovernment  is  at  pirsent  lookin';  for  a  way  to 
assist  this  firm  in  the  completion  of  the  road  |>ro^ram,  which  means 
so  much  to  the  o|)enin^  u|>  of  this  im|)ortant  part  of  Hcuadorean 
territory. 

In  ()ct<d>er  of  the  same  ycuir  (15(21)  ('on<;ress  |)ass(>d  a  law  on 
aliena^(‘,  e.xtradition,  and  naturalization,  hut  due  |)erha|)s  to  the 
crisis  throu<;h  which  the  c(»untry  was  then  |>assinj;,  did  not  enact 
a  law  ^ivin^  financial  aid  to  immigrants  and  (‘stahlishin^  immigration 
hureaiis  to  facilitat(‘  their  coming  to  Heuador.  However,  some  of 
the  |)rovisions  of  the  existin';  law  are  of  importance,  inasmuch  as 
they  f;uarant(*e  to  aliens  residin';  in  Kcuador  privile‘;(*s  in  many 
r(‘spects  e(jual  to  those  <*nj<*yed  hy  citizens  of  Kcuador. 

Py  a  law  of  October  12,  l.S5(5(,  Kcuador  strictly  |)rohihits  the 
immigration  of  ('hinesc*,  hut  those  already  estid)lished  W(*re  allow(*d 
to  stay,  s»d)j(*ct  to  the  (iov(‘rnmetit’s  power  of  (‘xpulsion  tenants  hy 
sufferance. 

By  Kxecutive  decree  of  .March  17,  1512:i,  an  immigration  statitui 
was  estahlish(‘d  in  Kcuador,  char<;(‘d  with  the  duty  <tf  ascertainin'; 
the  natiomdity  and  character  of  immigrants,  their  husiiu'ss,  their 
trad(‘  or  |)rofession,  their  attitude  with  respect  to  socialism,  and 
oth(‘r  tendenci(*s  which  alf(*ct  tlu'  trampiillity  (»f  the  country  with 
due  r(‘^ard  to  article  22  of  tin*  law  on  aliena^i*,  (‘Xtradition,  and 
naturalization  sanctioiu'd  on  ()ct<d>er  IS,  15(21.  This  immigration 
station  was  (‘stahlislu'd  on  the  Island  of  Puna,  a  few  mih*s  from 
Ciuayacpiil,  tin*  principal  seaport. 

i{K(;i().\.s  sriT.MU.K  Kou  colo.mzatio.n 

'Phe  CioV(>rnment,  r(‘alizin^  that  the  country  is  not  yet  pre|>ared  to 
n‘C(‘ive  a  flood  of  immigrants  and,  moreov(>r,  not  hein^  in  a  position 
to  accomplish  the  n(‘cessary  |)rc|)aratory  work  such  as  road  con- 
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Sllll’IMMi  \<  Tlvn  iKS  AT  (H  AYAgril, 

•  •tla.v:ii|iiil  is  Ihc  chief  |Mirl  of  Kciiailoi  anil  file  sccoinl  on  the  West  Coast  of  Sontli  America  in  Itie  voltinie 

of  foreign  mtnineree 

stnictitm,  (l(‘iMiii'ciitioii  tiiiti  siilxlivisittii  ttf  cttloiii/.titiDii  /tmes, 
lisliniiMit  ttf  ii^ricultiii'til  (‘iisy-tciiii  Itttin  himks,  llio  iMisiiij;  ttf  fuiuls 
t(»  cDvcr  <li(*  expenses  ttf  tniiispititatiiiii,  estiiltlishmeiit  of  iinini^rants 
itn  their  respeelive  lands,  the  pnrehase  of  tools,  inaeliinery,  and  tlie 
iit'eessarv  supply  of  selected  seeds,  ttijrether  with  animals  for  Itreedinj; 
purpos(>s,  has  itreferrtal  to  enetinrajre  imini^ratittn  hy  etthtnies,  and 
with  this  t'lnl  in  vit'w  has  enti'retl  inttt  ajireements  with  many  |)ri\ate 
iiidivitinals  anil  linns,  aimtn^  them  heinj;  Van  Densen,  Moller 
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it  lioltran,  Aray  Santos,  Monslavo-Paoz,  MorttMisen-Ciaiifiotena, 
Aj;uim*-Monesos,  Aifrodo  and  Kicardo  IVrnandoz  Salvador,  and 
Karl  Vonhout,  who  afrircd  to  hriiifr  to  the  oastorn  rojrion  of  Kcuador 
or  to  tlip  (lalaijafios  Islands,  (lOO  miles  off  the  Paeilie  eoast,  from  40 
to  oO  families  of  the  followinjr  nationalities:  (lerman,  Ecuadorean, 
C’olomhian,  Ecuadorean-C'olomhian,  Ecuadorean-Duteh,  Ecuadorean- 
Xorwejrian,  Ecuadorean  and  C'zechoslovakian,  in  the  order  mentioned. 

Due  to  the  same  factoi*s  which  prevented  the  realization  of  pre¬ 
vious  colonization  projects,  these  individuals  and  orjianizations  have 
accomplished  very  little,  if  anythin",  in  the  way  of  real  colonization, 
many  of  the  contracts  haviii"  been  declared  void.  The  e.xtent  to 
which  the  (lovernment  would  jro  in  the  matter  of  concessions  to  any 
bona  Jide  enterprise  williii"  to  undertake  the  estahlishment  of  an 
afiricultural  colony  in  Ecuador  can  he  judfied  hy  the  provisions  of 
the  respective  contracts,  which  will  he  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  different  regions  available  for  settlement.  These 
may  he  classified  under  the  followiii"  headings; 

1.  Santo  Domiiiffo  de  Jos  ('olorados. — Among  the  lands  most  suitable 
for  colonization  and  offering  the  best  prospects  are  those  situated  in 
the  district  of  Santo  Domingo  de  los  (’olorados  in  the  Province  of 
Pichinga.  This  district,  which  is  iV.i  miles  from  (^uito,  the  capital, 
and  138  miles  from  the  port  «)f  Bahia  de  ('an'upiez,  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  is  1,700  feet  above  the  sea  and  enjoys  an  average  temperature 
of  (*4.4°  V. 

B(*tween  Santo  Domingo  and  (’hone,  a  town  44  miles  from  the 
p(*rt  of  Bahia  de  (’ariiquez,  there  is  an  area  of  public  lands  94  miles 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  of  at  least  1(5  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  line 
connecting  the  towns  named.  Deducting  the  lands  already  occupied, 
there  remain  more  than  1,200,000  hectares  (nearly  3,000,000  acres). 
All  these  lands  are  of  excellent  quality,  almost  level  and  watered  hy 
rivers.  The  climate  is  mild,  and  tropical  products  such  as  cacao, 
coffee,  tobacco,  rubber,  vegetable  ivory,  fruits,  etc.,  grow  there 
exuberantly.  This  land  is  also  suitable  for  pasturage  and  cattle 
industry  on  a  large  scale. 

Sant(*  Domingo  is  already  connected  with  (^uito  and  with  the  port 
of  Bahia  de  (’ara(juez  on  the  Pacific.  At  present  the  journey  from 
(^uito  to  this  port  is  made  through  Santo  Domingo  as  follows;  From 
(^uito  to  .Moag  hy  train,  from  Aloag  to  Santo  Domingo  hy  a  fairly 
good  r(*ad,  from  Santo  Domingo  to  ('hone  hy  horse  trail,  and  from 
('hone  to  Bahia  de  ('araquez  hy  train. 

Koads  are  now  being  built  from  (^uito  to  Santo  Domingo  ami 
aut(»mohile  service*  will  he  estahlishi'd  as  soon  as  the*  roael  fremi  (^uito 
to  ('hone  is  completed.  The  journey  from  (^uito  to  Bahia  de  (’ara- 
(piez  can  th(*n  he  made  e-omfortahly  in  om*  day,  as  the  entire*  distane-e* 
between  these  towns  is  e*nly  200  miles.  As  (he  we>rk  is  pre>gre*ssing 
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ntliidly,  the  roads  aro  expoctod  to  ho  finishod  hy  tlio  ond  of  1927,  or 
at  latest  in  1928.  For  tin*  purpose  of  hasteninj;  completion,  the 
Minister  <tf  Fuhlie  Works  of  Keuad(»r  issued  in  Deeemher,  1925,  a 
call  to  laborers,  advisinj;  them  that  they  mifiht  (*htain  lots  of  from 
15  to  20  acres  on  the  Qiiito-C'hone  road,  the  only  requirement  heingc 
that  they  work  on  the  road  for  a  period  of  at  least  100  days,  at 
re«:ular  wa<res,  after  which  they  are  <;iven  full  title  to  the  land. 

2.  Land  on  the  Pacific  coast. — On  the  coast  of  the  Province  of 
Manahi,  hetween  the  Bay  of  ('ojinues  and  C’aho  Pasado,  there  are 
jmhlie  lands  eoverinj;  an  area  of  about  08  miles  in  lenfrth  and  19  miles 
in  breadth,  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee, 
siijrar  cane,  the  coconut  palm,  and  fruit  trees,  also  for  cattle  raisin". 


DHYINO  ('ACAO  AT  (U  AYAQl  lI. 


The  climate  is  healthful  and  ajrreeahle  in  this  region,  which  is  easily 
reached  from  outside.  There  are  also  some  limited  areas  of  rich 
land  alonj;  the  coast  of  the  Province  of  Ksmeraldas,  El  (luayas,  and 
El  Oro,  which  could  he  cultivated  to  {Treat  advanta{;e.  The  Pacific 
lowlands,  because  of  {;eo{;raphic  causes  and  easy  access,  offer  the 
most  |>romisin{;  opportunities  for  immediate  settlement  and  for 
increasing;  <‘ro|)  production  on  a  lar{re  scale. 

8.  Eastern  reijion. — The  (Jovernment  can  {;rant  especial  concessions 
in  the  eastern  re{;ion  of  Ecuador  t(*  a{;riculturists.  This  extensive  ter¬ 
ritory  is  practically  unpopidated,  notwithstandin{;  its  rich  mineral 
and  ve{;etahle  resources,  which  invite  forei{;n  capital  as  well  as  forei{rn 
man  power  to  establish  industry  ami  trade.  Forests  abound,  and 
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a^rioultunii  pi-iulucts  in  fircat  varioty  may  lu*  produced  to  advantafjc. 
Some  of  the  land  could  he  planted  t(»  l  uhher,  while  |>roper  exploitation 
«)f  the  virjrin  forests  which  cover  this  re>;ion  would  <renerously  reward 
the  enteriu'isinjr  c«»lonist. 

The  eastern  rejrion  has  heen  nejrlected  for  lack  of  roads  connecting; 
it  conveni(*ntly  with  the  other  Provinces  of  Kcuador,  hut  this  dilli- 
culty  is  »rradually  hein>r  overcome  hy  the  construction,  however  slow, 
of  a  numher  of  roads  which  will  not  otdy  ()pen  u|)  this  rich  rcfrion 
hut  facilitate  the  workinj;  of  the  mines  and  oil  wells  there  existinj;. 

To  encourajre  the  opiMiin^  u|)  of  this  re<;ion  to  immigration,  the 
National  ('on<rress  authori/ed  the  Kxecutive  hy  decree  of  ()ct(d>er  IS, 
ItfJl,  to  {riant  concessions  of  land  to  private  individuals  or  colonizinj; 
com|>anies  under  the  followin';  principal  provisions; 

1.  The  (iovcriiiiuMit  of  Kcuador  will  Kraut  tlic  coiict'ssioiiary,  in  properly, 
1U,(MM1  lu'ctarcs  (2t,7(MI  acres)  of  juihlic  lauds  situated  iu  the  Province  of  Napo- 
Pastaza,  for  the  purpose  of  (‘stahlishiiiK  an  aKricultural  colony  composed  of  at 
least  50  fainili(‘s. 

2.  Tlu'  lands  which  the  (htveruinent  of  Kcuador  will  Kraut  the  concessionary 
or  concessionarit's  will  he  near  roads,  preh-rahly  the  roads  which  will  he  huilt  hy 
tlu'  l.i«‘onard  Kxploration  ('o.  in  accordanc*'  with  tlu‘  contract  recently  siKiied 
with  thc‘  Supnune  (ioverninent. 

The  (!(»vcrnin(‘nt  of  l-aaiador  aKrees  not  to  levy  (ioverninent,  municipal,  or 
any  other  tax  on  raw  materials,  on  production,  or  on  the  products  of  the  colony 
iu  Kcneral,  that  may  he  exported  or  sold  in  the  H(‘puhlic  duriiiK  Id  yi'ars,  with  the 
exception  of  the  taxes  on  licpior  and  tohacco,  which  will  1k‘  paid  in  accordance 
with  the  ri'spective  laws. 

4.  The  (ioviTiiment  of  Kcuador  aKrees,  also,  not  to  levy  (ioverninent,  muni¬ 
cipal,  or  any  other  tax  on  the  manufactures  produci'd  hy  th(‘  colony. 

It.  Th«‘  colony  as  a  whoh*  and  each  of  its  mcmlMTs  will  he  siihject  to  the  laws  of 
Kiuiador. 

4.  7’fie  (ialnjHHiox  Islainis. — Tlu*  upeniu';  itf  tlu*  I'linama  (’anal  and 
tlu*  fact  that  tlu*  (ialapa{;(»s  Islands  (Archi|)icla<;i)  dc  (’nlon),  lu*in<;  on 
tlu*  route  from  tlu*  canal  to  Australia,  can  he  us(*d  as  a  coaling;  station 
have  {;r<*atly  incr(‘as(*d  tlu*  importanei*  of  tlu*s(*  islands,  where  immi- 
{;rant  colonies  can  he  ad vanta};(*ously  (*stahlished  on  lar<;e  tracts  of 
unoccupi<*d  land. 

Tlu*  peculiar  naiiu*  of  these  islands,  as  most  people  know,  refers  to 
the  <;iant  tortois(*s,  now  almost  <*xtinet,  which  at  one  time  were  the 
characteristic  f(>atur<*  of  tlu*  animal  life  of  tlu*  islands.  The  name 
ju'ohahly  was  lK*stow<*d  hy  tlu*  huecane(*rs  who  fr(*<nu*ntly  made  (he 
islands  tlu*ir  rendezvous.  Tlu*  total  ar(*a  of  the  {;rou|)  is  2,.S7(1 
s(|uare  mih*s,  (he  lar<;(*r  islands  risin<;  to  a  lu*ij;ht,  of  from  2,000  to 
2,000  f(*(*t  above  the  sea. 

Tlu*  <*lituat(*  is  varie«l.  On  the  coast  it  is  e.\tr(*nu*ly  hot ;  at  an  alti¬ 
tude  of  200  meters,  warm;  and  at  an  altitude*  of  400  nu*t(*rs,  cool, 
hein<;  as  cold  as  tlu*  int<*r-Aiuline  r(*<;ions  of  Kcuador  at  a  hi<;lu*r 
altitude*.  Amem<;  the*  pretelue-ts  are*  yue*e*a,  e-euii,  swe*e*t  anel  white* 
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potatoes,  black  beans,  sufiar  cane,  cotton,  pineapples,  melons  of  all 
kinds,  plantains,  and  other  varieties  of  garden  produce,  together  with 
such  fruits  as  the  orange,  guava,  papaya,  cherry,  alligator  pear, 
mango,  banana,  etc.  On  Isabel  Island  there  are  30,000  head  of 
cattle,  and  on  San  Cristobal  about  5,000.  In  addition  there  are 
goats,  horses,  donkeys,  hogs  and  other  domestic  animals. 

Lobsters,  crabs,  oysters,  and  other  shellfish  abound  on  the  sea 
coast,  affording  food  for  the  fishermen.  Many  industries  could  he 
established,  such  as  cattle  and  hog  raising,  including  frozen  beef  and 
hides,  catching  and  salting  codfish,  e.xtracting  seal  and  turtle  oil, 
horse  breeding,  canning  shell  and  other  fish,  and  fruit  raising. 
Cotton,  sugar,  cereals,  and  garden  produce  could  be  cultivated  in 
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large  (|uantities  for  sale  in  (iuaya(|uil  or  in  the  neighboring  countries. 
I’rofit  could  also  he  derived  from  working  the  salt  and  sulphur  pits 
and  the  guano  deposits. 

It  must  he  understood,  however,  that  in  accordance  with  Article  I 
of  the  legislative  decree  t)f  October  30,  1913,  at  least  three-(iuarters 
of  the  families  who  colonize  the  (lalapagos  Islands  must  he  Ecua¬ 
doreans  and  the  remainder  from  countries  having  no  controversy 
pending  with  Ecuador.  It  should  he  noted  that  the  Executive  is 
authorized  by  law  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  colonization  of 
this  group  of  islands. 

Hesides  the  four  regions  mentioned,  there  are  others  suitable  for 
agricultural  colonies,  although  no  reliable  data  on  their  extent  and 
l.V.t;5L»— l*C,t_l{ull.  12-  ^ 
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location  is  available.  This  difficulty,  however,  will  soon  be  over¬ 
come,  as  the  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  and  Agriculture,  in  his 
determination  to  give  practical  and  rapid  impetus  to  agricultural 
immigration,  issued  a  circular  November  14,  1925,  to  the  Governors 
of  all  the  Provinces  requesting  reports  on  the  extent  of  public  lands, 
national  forests,  roads  and  waterways,  products  that  grow  or  can  be 
grown,  etc.,  in  the  territory  under  their  respective  jurisdiction,  with 
the  object  of  informing  the  prospective  immigrant  or  colonist  that 
Ecuador  not  only  has  suitable  land  for  his  use  but  will  advise  him  as 
to  the  area  and  location  and  under  what  terms  and  conditions  it  is 
offered  him. 

Need  of  foreign  capital. — The  fact  that  Ecuadorean  industries  and 
enterprises  are,  in  general,  still  in  the  first  stages  of  development 
leaves  a  wide  margin  both  for  activities  and  inventions  and  for  the 
investment  of  foreign  capital.  The  latter  would  carry  with  it  the 
necessity  of  bringing  laborers  and  skilled  workers,  thus  stimulating 
immigration.  It  was  this  fact  which  prompted  the  Ecuadorean 
Government  to  pass  a  law,  November  21,  1925,  protecting  national 
industries  and  offering  foreign  capital  an  opportunity  to  make  good 
profits.  This  step  toward  encouraging  local  manufacture  and  the 
export  of  manufactured  goods  will,  it  is  hoped,  have  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  economic  status  of  the  country,  since  such  protective 
measures  assure  the  success  of  national  industries  and  are  a  bid  for 
the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  enterprises  which,  if  adequately 
managed,  would  be  extremely  profitable:  the  construction  of  irri¬ 
gation  canals  in  fertile  but  uncultivated  regions;  the  improvement 
of  actual  systems  of  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding,  especially  sheep 
raising;  and  the  production  of  cotton,  tobacco,  kapok,  sisal,  and 
other  textile  plants  which  grow  almost  spontaneously  on  Ecuadorean 
soil. 

GENERAL,  CONSIDERATIONS 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Department  of  Foreign  Relations  and 
that  of  Social  Welfare  are  making  investigations  for  the  preparation 
of  an  immigration  law,  and  although  the  financial  situation  and  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  absorb  a  flood  of  immigrants  has  undoubtedly 
been  considered,  the  following  observations  on  the  subject  may  not 
be  amiss:  Ecuador  does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  position  at  the  present 
time  to  welcome  immigration  on  a  large  scale  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  or  the  same  facilities  offered  by  Argentina,  Brazil,  or  Uru¬ 
guay.  The  conditions  of  the  national  treasury  will  probably  not 
permit  the  expenditure  which  such  financial  aid  involves  and  which 
every  law  on  immigration  in  new  countries  provides,  in  order  to 
attract  immigrants.  It  would  be  preferable  to  invest  the  appro¬ 
priation  which  will  be  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  new 
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law  in  building  roads,  which  are  fundamentally  indispensable  to 
colonization. 

Under  actual  circumstances,  the  arrival  of  unskilled  laborers,  who 
would  probably  be  the  only  class  of  immigrant  who  would  venture, 
would  not  he  a  benefit  to  the  country,  but  would  on  the  contrary 
impose  a  heavy  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  nation,  due 
to  the  slow  progress  of 
national  industries,  the 
limited  use  of  modern 
farming  machinery,  and 
the  competition  with  na¬ 
tive  labor,  which  is  almost 
impossible  to  meet  because 
the  European  laborer  could 
not  possibly  live  on  the  low 
wages  paid  the  Indian  la¬ 
borer.  Such  immigrants 
would  either  return  to  the 
country  they  came  from  or 
become  a  charge  on  Ecua¬ 
dor.  A  large  part  of  the 
farm  work  in  Ecuador  is 
in  the  hands  of  conciertos; 
that  is,  Indians  who  are 
bound  to  work  on  an  estate 
for  their  lifetime,  receiving 
low  wages  for  their  work. 

From  this  state  of  affairs 
it  can  be  seen  that  actual 
labor  conditions  in  Ecua¬ 
dor  are  a  hindrance  to 
the  immigration  of  persons 
without  capital.  There¬ 
fore,  instead  of  stimulating 
the  entry  of  newhandswho 
would  disturb  the  economic 
life  of  the  native  laborer 
and  crowd  the  large  cities 
with  unemployed  foreign¬ 
ers,  railways  and  roads  constituting  easy,  rapid,  and  cheap  transporta¬ 
tion  should  be  provided  to  render  accessible  the  colonizable  regions  to 
which  European  immigrants  could  be  directed. 

Immigrants  impose  obligations  on  the  country  that  receives  them. 
For  this  reason  they  (should  not  be  too  numerous  at  the  beginning. 


THE  ECUADOREAN  PAW-PAW  (CARICA  PAPAYA) 

The  melon  that  grows  on  trees.  This  fruit,  which  is  little 
known  in  the  United  States,  in  tropical  countries  takes 
the  place  of  the  cantaloupe  of  the  temperate  zones.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  iwpular  fruits,  being  very  highly  prized 
along  the  coast  and  the  northern  part  of  Ecuador 
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and  must  possess  qualities  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  poliey  of  the 
eountry  and  with  its  soeial  and  eeonomic  life.  They  should  eome 
to  populate  the  regions  offered  for  this  purpose,  not  to  compete  in 
the  occupations  of  the  natives.  Naturally  Ecuador  should  try  to 
improve  her  race,  physically.  She  must  insist  on  immigrants  who 
are  physically  and  mentally  fit  and  who  will  comply  with  restrictions 
regarding  finances,  education,  and  customs.  Ecuador’s  immigration 
law  should  he  based  on  the  experience  of  the  other  countries  of 
South  America  which  give  all  kinds  of  facilities  to  the  immigrant 
who  measures  u|)  to  the  specified  requirements,  hut  e.xclude  the 
undesirables. 

After  having  reviewed  the  immigration  situation  in  Ecuador,  the 
(|uestion  of  the  Government’s  attitude  toward  this  important  (jues- 
tion  naturally  arises.  One  express  determination  seems  to  be  present, 
and  that  is  to  admit  only  immigrants  of  European  stock  who  will 
easily  be  assimilated  and  who  will  adjust  themselves  to  the  political 
and  economic  life  of  the  community  and  nation.  There  is  complete 
unanimity  of  opinion  about  the  wisdom  of  attracting  the  best  possible 
type  of  settler.  The  country  does  not  want  its  present  character  to 
suffer  deterioration  by  a  further  admixture  of  unassimilable  groups, 
and  it  views  with  suspicion  those  races  having  widely  divergent 
physical  and  economic  standards.  The  country  needs  few  laborers. 
It  is,  however,  eager  for  settlers  with  capital,  and  has  tried  to  advertise 
with  discretion  the  opportunities  awaiting  such  people.  But  in  order 
that  false  hopes  may  not  be  raised  in  the  hearts  of  prospective  settlers, 
it  may  be  stated  in  general  that  it  is  inadvisable  for  anyone  to  go  to 
Ecuador  without  a  fair  amount  of  capital.  Any  man  with  good 
health  ami  a  capital  of  perhaps  .?.j,()0()  to  $(),()()()  can  make  a  living 
there  as  a  farmer.  C''a|)ital,  therefore,  is  a  necessity  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  oj)portunities  |)resent  in  Ecuador. 

What  Ecuador  needs  above  all  things  is  colonization  in  a  big  way. 
In  all  the  localities  within  range  of  the  railroads  or  of  the  highways, 
the  best  and  sometimes  the  only  suitable  lands  are  to  be  acquired 
only  by  private  purchase.  As  has  been  stated,  the  free  land  offered 
the  intending  immigrant  is  not  available  at  present,  on  account  of 
inaccessibility,  to  any  except  large  colonizing  enterprises.  The 
individual  immigrant  will  find  it  chea|)er  to  purchase  than  to  attempt 
to  settle  on  Government-grant  lands.  And  in  this  day  and  age  it  is 
taken  for  granted  that  no  prospective  colonist  in  unsettled  territory 
will  harbor  vain  expectations  as  to  the  conditions  in  which  he  will 
have  to  live  until  he  has  developed  his  property. 

Even  in  the  United  States,  Government  lands  are  often  remote 
from  transportation  and  communication,  the  environment  is  primi¬ 
tive,  and  the  life  is  a  lonely  one  for  those  whose  sources  of  <‘heerfulness 
are  not  in  their  work  and  (heir  domestii*  circle.  In  Ecuador  such 
conditions  arc  the  rule  rather  than  (he  exce|)(i(»n;  hence,  community 
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roloni/nlioD  of  tlic  sort  fiirricd  on  by  the  (lorinans  in  some  of  tlie 
South  Ameriettn  eonntries  would  |)rove  more  satisfactory  than  indi¬ 
vidual  settlement.  If  oO  or  more  families  express  an  earnest  desire 
to  start  a  plantation  in  a  proinisiiif;  refjion,  arrangements  could 
readily  he  made  for  its  estahlishment  on  a  practical  basis,  as  may  he 


THE  rniKIMOYA  (ANNONA  CIIERIMOLA) 

To  this  rxcvllc'iit  K<-iiaiioro!m  fruit  liius  Ik'oii  Rivi'ii  I  ho  iiamo  of  *•  voitolablo  i<v  oroani.” 

Its  delicious  while  iiuli>  oouibiuos  llio  flavors  of  the  piuoappio,  the  banana,  and  the 
slrawlx'rry 

(lediieed  from  the  provisitms  <d‘  eolonizatitin  contracts  discussed  in 
previous  pages. 

Industrial  life  in  Ecuador  is  only  beginning;  the  country  needs 
railways,  machinery,  power  plants,  civic  im|)rovements,  water  and 
drainage  systems.  Harbors  must  be  deepenetl,  motor  transportation 
must  be  developed,  farms  must  be  cultivated  by  machinery,  and  all 
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the  factors  of  industrial  life  must  be  developed  within  the  next  few 
years.  The  large  regions  suitable  for  colonization  located  on  the 
coast,  in  the  inter-Andine  zone,  and  in  the  eastern  region,  not  to 
mention  the  Galapagos  Islands,  are  waiting  to  be  reclaimed  and  made 
to  bear  their  due  share  in  the  advance  and  progress  of  the  present 
day.  Capital  is  necessary  for  the  move.  In  every  sense  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  there  and  the  reward  is  certain,  but  in  a  larger  view  the 
reward  is  even  more  splendid  when  coupled  with  the  thought  that  as 
a  result  of  investments  made  now  the  future  will  show  these  newer 
fields  made  useful  for  mankind. 

IMMIGRATION  LAW'S  OF  OTHER  SOUTH  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Argentina. — By  studying  the  immigration  laws  of  Argentina  it 
can  be  seen  that  its  delightful  climate  and  rich  soil  were  not  sufficient 
to  attract  immigrants.  It  was  necessary  to  conduct  intelligent 
propaganda  abroad,  which  put  before  business  men  and  farmers  the 
opportunities  to  be  found  there  and  the  facility  with  which  they  could 
acquire  land  and  earn  high  wages  in  that  privileged  country. 

The  immigration  and  colonization  law'  of  Argentina  provides  for 
the  encouragement  of  immigration  through  agents  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  makes  liberal  provision  for  the  reception,  care,  and 
maintenance  of  immigrants.  It  prov'ides  for  a  central  bureau  of 
immigration  and  commissions  of  immigration  at  the  capital  of  each 
Province,  at  certain  ports  of  entry,  and,  if  necessary,  at  any  other 
place. 

The  law'  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  employment  bureaus 
w  hich,  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  or  the  local 
commissions,  shall  assist  immigrants  to  find  work  and  act  as  their 
advisers  in  other  matters. 

Some  of  the  principal  sections  of  the  law  relating  directly  to 
immigrants  and  the  methods  of  handling  and  assisting  them  arc 
presented  herewith: 

Sec.  12.  Foreigners  of  both  sexes,  of  good  moral  character  and  under  the  age 
of  60  years,  whether  day  laborers,  or  caimble  of  exercising  a  trade  or  of  working 
in  an  industrial  establishment;  farmers  or  teachers  who  come  to  the  Republic 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  on  its  soil,  and  have  arrived  there  on  board  a  sailing 
vessel  or  a  steamer  as  a  second  or  third  class  passenger,  or  have  had  their  passage 
paid  by  the  nation,  by  some  one  of  the  Provinces,  or  by  some  private  colonization 
board  or  association,  shall  be,  for  all  purposes  of  the  present  law,  deemed  to  be 
immigrants. 

Sec.  14.  Every  immigrant  who  gives  sufficient  evidence  of  his  good  moral 
character  and  shows  his  aptitude  to  engage  in  any  industrial  business,  or  in  any 
trade  or  useful  occupation,  shall  l)c  entitled,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  country, 
to  the  following: 

(a)  To  be  lodged  and  supported  at  the  ex|>ense  of  the  nation  for  the  time  set 
forth  in  sections  45,  46,  and  47  of  the  present  law. 
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(6)  To  be  given  occupation  in  any  sucii  brancii  of  labor  or  industry  existing 
in  the  country  as  he  may  wish  to  engage  in. 

(c)  To  lie  carried  at  the  exiMjnse  of  the  nation  to  any  place  in  the  Republic 
where  he  may  wish  to  establish  his  domicile. 

((/)  To  be  allowed  to  introduce,  free  of  dut}',  his  wearing  apparel,  household 
furniture,  agricultural  implements,  tools,  instruments  of  his  particular  trade 
or  art,  and  a  fowling  piece  for  each  adult  immigrant,  up  to  the  amount  fixed  by 
the  Executive. 

Sec.  15.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  applicable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the 
wives  and  children  of  immigrants.* 

Brazil. — In  Brazil  immigration  has  been  given  decisive  support 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  since  the  law  of  April,  1835,  was 
sanctioned.  In  that  year  appropriations  were  made  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  colonists  into  the  State  of  Santos.  In  1852,  90  pounds 
sterling  were  paid  to  those  who  sent  immigrants  from  Europe.  In 
1854,  a  board  was  appointed  to  aid,  promote,  and  direct  immigration, 
and  many  business  men  were  authorized  to  obtain  loans  for  the 
payment  of  the  transportation  of  European  colonists  to  Santos. 

In  the  new  regulations  regarding  immigration  and  colonization  in 
Brazil,  provision  is  made  for  granting  free  parcels  of  land  to  qualified 
immigrants  if  they  marry,  before  they  have  completed  a  two-year 
residence  in  the  country,  a  Brazilian  or  a  foreign  woman  who  has  been 
in  the  country  as  an  immigrant  less  than  two  years.  The  amount  of 
land  assigned  to  each  settler  is  25  hectares  (61.75  acres).  There  are 
farms  with  houses  and  without  houses,  these  being  sold  for  the  cost  of 
improvements.  The  Immigration  Service  provides  temporary  quar¬ 
ters  for  settlers  wishing  to  erect  a  dwelling  themselves.  It  also 
provides  for  free  transportation  from  the  port  of  disembarkation  to 
place  of  destination,  as  well  as  for  free  seeds  and  tools,  such  as  hoes, 
spades,  picks,  a.\es,  and  scythes.  If  circumstances  require,  immi¬ 
grants  are  given,  during  the  first  si.x  months  from  the  date  of  their 
arrival  at  the  colony,  means  for  the  maintenance  of  their  families,  and 
medical  attention  and  medicines  for  one  year.  Those  brought  by  the 
Government  are  given  third-class  passage  from  the  port  of  embarka¬ 
tion  to  any  Brazilian  port  properly  equipped  \\ith  a  department  for 
their  reception  and  housing,  or  the  Government  credits  on  the 
nominal  value  of  the  land  given  and  of  the  seeds,  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  and  tools  furnished,  the  cost  of  the  fare  paid  by  immigrants 
coming  on  their  own  initiative. 

The  country  also  provides  immigrants  at  the  above-mentioned  ports 
with  free  lodging  and  food  for  such  period  as  may  elapse  before  they 
are  settled  at  the  point  to  which  they  may  choose  to  go;  and  their 
baggage,  including  tools  necessary  to  agriculture  or  for  the  trade  to 
which  they  belong,  is  admitted  duty  free.  As  a  reward  to  the  well- 

‘  Ltf  de  InmitTOcion  y  Reglamento  de  Dntmbarqut  de  Inmisranitt.  Publicacion  Oflcial,  Buenos  .Vires, 
1907. 
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l)(*havo(l  and  zealous  iimnijrrant  who  has  resided  not  under  three  and 
not  over  six  years  in  Brazil,  and  who  owns  definite  title  to  real 
property,  the  country  ‘jives  a  round-trip  ticket  to  enable  him  to  visit 
the  land  of  his  birth.^ 

Chile. — In  September,  1907,  the  President  of  Chile  issued  a  decree 
refjulating:  immigration  into  that  country,  the  principal  provisions  of 
which  are  as  follows: 

Section  I.  Tliere  stiall  tn*  established  in  Ktiro|K‘,  for  tlie  iiiaiiageinent  of  the 
immigration  service,  a  btm'au  to  Ik‘  known  as  the  (teneral  Immigration  Agency. 

•Sec.  2.  This  bureau  shall  l)c  under  direct  control  of  the  Dejiartment  of  Foreign 
Relations  and  Colonization,  and  shall  have  a  ix^rsonnel  consisting  of  a  general 
agent,  a  secretary  and  accountant,  4  agents  with  jiermanent  locution,  12  sub¬ 
agents,  4  physicians,  and  4  de|mties. 

Sec.  3.  The  general  agent  shall  have  charge  of  the  study  and  su|)ervision  of 
immigration  in  the  different  Kuro|H‘an  countries  and  of  the  promotion  of  and 
propaganda  for  migration  to  C'hile. 

Sec.  11.  Persons  desiring  to  lie  accepted  as  immigrants  must  file  with  any  of 
the  immigration  agencies  an  apiilication,  together  with  the  following  certificates: 

(a)  Birth  certificate;  if  the  applicant  has  a  family  he  shall  also  file  the  birth 
certificates  of  each  meinlHT  thereof. 

‘b)  Health  certificate,  to  the  effect  that  neither  the  applicant  nor  any  meinlHT 
of  his  family  is  suffering  from  a  contagious  or  chronic  disc'ase. 

(c)  Certificate  of  morality  and  of  gtiod  character  and  habits. 

(d)  Certificate  accrediting  the  trade  or  profession  of  the  applicant. 

Sec.  13.  .\n  immigrant  certificate  shall  lie  i.ssiicd  by  the  agent  to  applicants 
having  the  qualifications  enumerated  in  section  11,  by  virtue  of  which  the  appli¬ 
cant  and  memlx'rs  of  his  family— that  is  to  .say,  his  wife  and  children — shall  have 
the  following  privileges: 

(«)  Fret;  thirtl-class  transportation  from  the  port  of  embarkation  to  (3iile. 
Immigrants  called  for  by  the  gtmeral  agency  shall  1h*  given  preference  over  those 
engaged  directly  by  the  agt'iicies. 

(/>)  Foremen  of  mining  or  industrial  workshops  or  e.stablishments  presenting 
evidence  of  such  employment  may  obtain  .second-class  transportation  for  them¬ 
selves  ami  their  families. 

(c)  F'ree  freightage  of  machinery  and  tools  Ixdonging  to  them,  provided  the 
total  weight  thereof  dot's  imt  excetnl  2  tons. 

(d)  F'ree  transportation  for  themselves  and  their  baggage  from  the  port  of 
debarkation  to  their  point  of  destination.  This  transportation  shall  lx  furnished 
by  the  iminigrants’  lodging  houses  at  Talcahuano,  .\ntofaga.sta,  or  Valparaiso. 

(c)  F'ree  board  and  ItMlging  in  the  (Jovernment  hostelries  for  a  |H*ritKi  of  eight 
day.s.  This  (xriod  shall  Im‘  extt'iided  only  in  ca.se  of  illne.ss  or  other  just  caii.se  and 
by  {xrinission  from  the  Ins|xctor  General  of  ('oloni/.ati<in. 

Sec.  14. — Immigrants  |)os.sessing  special  knowledge  «»f  any  of  the  industries 
enumerateri  in  the  following  si;ction  and  caiijing  with  them  the  necessary 
machinery  or,  at  least,  the  indis|xnsablc  mean.s  foi  the  (‘stablishment  of  such 
industries  in  (Miile,  shall  lx  given,  Ixsides  the  third-<‘las.s  tians|xrtation  for 
themselves  and  families,  fie<;  freightage  for  their  machinery  and  bnils. 

Sec.  1.1. — The  industries  refernsi  to  in  the  preceding  section  are:  Manufac¬ 
ture  by  machine  of  filxr  sandal.s  and  clogs;  ligricultuie;  horticultun*;  |Miultry 
laising;  manufactuie  of  bom*  buttons  and  othci  articles  (h'lived  from  that  material; 

>  .\rtick*s2V.  SI.S.*!, und  37;  iMrsKriiphs  I,  2,  :i,  of  Hrticlo  UT;  hikI  iirticles  1110  and  132  of  l>ecn«*  No. 
•il.Vi,  of  April  10.  1007.  (“Approvii  as  Iwsi-s  n-Kiiliimciilun-s  piira  o  .Servico  dt*  I*ovoHiiM“nto  ilo  Solo  Nacits 
ii:il.">  Also  iirticli-  ll.'i  of  I.iiw  No  of  J.iiiiiary  0,  lOIK.  I lircctoria  do  .Servicodn  Povikiiim-oIo,  I'.tls. 
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(■(■ramies;  \vu\  luamifaetiirc;  liaskct  mamiraetiir(<;  iiiamifaetiirc  of  fine  nails  for 
caLinct- making  and  smldlcrv;  niannfaetnie  of  conserves  and  preserves;  inann- 
faetnre  of  neckties;  Leel-siifsar  production;  cnltivation  of  linseed,  ramie,  hene- 
(pien,  and  otlier  textile  plants;  mannfactnre  of  refractory  clays  used  in  melting 
oi  lefining  metals;  glove  manufacture;  tinning  and  artistic  bronzing;  dairying; 
marble  and  stone  cutting;  electric  mechanics;  sanitary  |)lumbing;  straw-hat 
manufacture;  and  such  other  industries,  at  the  discretion  of  the  agent  general, 
as  may  be  useful  in  Chile.* 

Uruguay. — In  Uruguay,  the  followiiifr  privileges  are  granted  the 
immigrant:  Free  entry  of  all  his  personal  property  and  housekeeping 
utensils,  tools,  or  other  instruments  used  in  his  work;  unloading  of 
all  his  possessions,  and  free  employment  agencies  to  find  him  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  industry  he  wishes  to  engage  in.  Immigrants  who  before¬ 
hand  have  been  given  their  transportation  are  granted  the  following 
privileges;  Lodging  and  support  dtiring  eight  days  after  their  arrival, 
free  transportation  for  themselves  and  their  pei-sonal  property  to 
point  of  destination,  and  medical  attendance.  The  latter  are  also 
granted  by  the  F^xeentive  to  immigrants  coming  on  their  own  ini¬ 
tiative,  whenever  he  deems  it  advisable.  Steamers  carrying  immi¬ 
grants  to  Uruguay  enjoy  more  advantages  and  privileges  than  other¬ 
wise  granted  them  under  the  respective  laws.^ 

('olombia. — Although  (^)lombia,  for  want  of  sullicient  roads  to 
regions  adapted  to  the  establishment  of  agricultural  colonies  and 
for  lack  of  sullicient  funds  to  attend  properly  to  the  preparatory 
work  that  immigration  demands,  has  suspended  temporarily  some  of 
the  excellent  provisions  of  her  immigration  law,  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  mention  some  of  the  concessions  which  she  grants  to  (pialilied 
immigrants: 

They  arc  lodged  and  supported  by  the  Immigration  Board  during 
the  first  live  days  after  their  arrival;  they  may  introduce  free  of  all 
duty  objects  of  personal  use,  clothing,  household  goods,  agricultural 
implements,  or  other  appliances  pertaining  to  their  occupation  or 
lirofession;  they  may  use  national  conveyances  or  private  convey¬ 
ances  wherein  the  (lovernment  has  partici|)ation  in  order  to  reach 
the  places  where  they  wish  to  settle,  and  tlu'y  may  obtain  adjudica¬ 
tion  of  public  lands  up  to  01.75  acres. 

Merchant  vessels  carrying  more  than  2t)  immigrants  are  entitled 
to  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  on  their  tonnage  dues,  and  the  country 
appropriates  annually  the  sum  of  100,()0f)  pesos  (Colombian  peso 
e(|uals  $0,973)  for  the  study  of  colonization  zones,  propaganda,  trans¬ 
portation  and  |)roteetion  of  immigrants,  hotels,  implements,  and  other 
expenses  that  are  entailed  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
colonies.® 

•  Krtlamrnto  dr  Ininitracidn  l.ibrr.  .Miiii-itcrio  tlo  Roliwioiu's  KxU'rion's,  SiintiiiKo.  ('hiU‘.  IHOT. 

•  l*iinkKr>(l>l>.s  1,  2,  iinil  3  of  iirticlo  7  iiinl  artlcU'S  II.  ’33.  imil  3,’)  of  l.rfff  y  Pfi'rrtM  stdirr  Inmif/racion  y  f’o/o- 
ni:aciAn.  Roixihlicit  Ori('nt:il  del  I'ruKHoy.  IlHlx  y  l'.M.^. 

•  Arlirli>s  (i.  rj,  13.  IT.  and  IH  of  /.ry  IH  dr  dirirmhrr  .t'l.  dr  fnhrf  Immitrariiiii  y  CnfoiiMt  igticolio^ 
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Venezuela. — Venezuela  pays  the  transportation  expenses  of  quali¬ 
fied  immigrants  from  their  port  of  embarkation  to  the  place  of  des¬ 
tination;  passes  free  of  duty  all  their  personal  belongings,  tools,  and 
implements;  furnishes  food  and  lodging  for  10  days  after  their  arrival; 
and  gives  free  medical  attention  if  conditions  so  require.  Through 
th^  Central  Immigration  Board,  immigrants  obtain  employment 
suited  to  their  knowledge  and  trade;  and  finally,  ships  destined 
exclusively  to  the  transportation  of  immigrants  are  exempted  from 
port  duties  or  charges  for  taking  on  water,  upkeep  of  lighthouses,  and 
other  dues  which  would  otherwise  be  required  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  Nation.  Immigrants  have  also  the  same  right  as  nationals 
to  occupy  public  lands  in  order  to  obtain  gratuitous  grants  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law  on  colonization. 

The  law  provides  also  for  a  Central  Immigration  Board  in  the 
capital  of  the  Republic  and  branch  immigration  hoards  in  the  State 
capitals,  their  duties  being  to  foster,  encourage,  and  facilitate  the 
introduction  of  immigrants  and  provision  of  work  for  them.  The 
Government  will  appoint  immigration  agents  in  Europe,  the  Canary 
Islands,  and  other  places.  The  law  considers  as  immigrants  foreigners 
of  good  conduct  who  go  to  Venezuela  with  the  object  of  permanently 
residing  there.® 

In  the  field  of  experience  which  the  seven  countries  just  mentioned 
have  opened  to  us,  there  can  he  found  good  lessons  which  could  he 
applied  to  advantage  in  Ecuador,  notwithstanding  minor  differences 
in  the  racial  composition  of  some  of  those  countries  and  in  their 
economic  conditions. 

*  Article  3,  paruKraph  4  of  article  6,  an  i  articles  15,  IG,  17,  30,  46  and  51  of  Ley  de  Inmigracidn  de  Venezuela 
nprobadtt  ;x»r  el  Conyreto  de  Venezuela  el  id  de  junio  de  /S18.— Edicion  Oficial,  Caracas,  1918. 


THE  ENGINEERING 

SCHOOL  OF  PORTO 

•  •  •  •  •  « 


The  Eiif^ineering  School  of  Porto  Alegre,  now  a  quasi  Uni¬ 
versity  and  one  of  Brazil’s  most  progressive  educational 
establishments,  was  founded  in  the  year  1896  by  a  group  of 
engineering  professor.  As  a  private  institution  dependent 
upon  the  fees  of  the  students  for  its  support,  its  beginnings  were 
naturally  modest,  its  curriculum  being  limited  to  those  subjects  per¬ 
taining  most  directly  to  the  fundamental  engineering  course. 

The  constant  growth  of  the  school,  however,  was  most  encouraging, 
and  the  high  standing  of  its  instructors,  coupled  with  the  excellence 
of  the  teaching  methods  employed,  as  attested  by  the  efficiency  of  its 
graduates,  led  to  the  official  recognition  of  the  school  by  an  act  of 
the  Federal  Congress  in  the  year  1900.  By  this  act  the  credits  and 
diplomas  of  the  Engineering  School  of  Porto  Alegre  are  accepted  as 
ecjuivalent  to  those  of  the  National  Polytechnic  School  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

The  school  is  granted  an  annual  subsidy  by  the  State  government 
and  another  by  the  municipality  of  Porto  Alegre,  but  it  has  not  because 
of  this  ceased  to  be  an  independent  institution,  governed  by  its  own 
rules  and  regulations  and  electing  its  own  officers. 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  school  has  continued  to  expand.  From 
the  original  nucleus  of  a  single  school  building  it  has  grown  into  an 
assemblage  of  schools  and  colleges  teaching  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
but  intimately  connected  by  the  dominating  purpose  of  training 
engineers  to  grapple  with  the  many  problems  relating  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Rio  (Irande  do  Sul.  Among  these  schools  and 
colleges,  or  institutes  as  they  are  named,  may  be  mentioned: 

The  Institute  of  Engineering,  which  is  the  present  day  development 
of  the  original  central  school.  Its  coui’ses  are  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  the  students  being  required  to  do  part  of  their  work  in  the 
field  throughout  the  State.  Its  laboratory  for  the  testing  and  study  of 
the  resistance  of  materials  is  noted  for  its  admirable  equipment. 

J ulio  de  Castilhos  Institute.  This  is  a  military  academy,  its  graduates 
being  required  to  pass  an  examination  before  the  State  authorities. 

Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Institute.  This  school  includes 
a  number  of  divisions  devoted  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  climatology, 
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U>wlt:  Agrk-ultunil  stuilonts  at  work.  l'|>|H>r  right:  Thr  main  building. Mevotod  to  tho  udtniiiistrativi- 
otlUvs,  cla.'vsriKtins,  and  Ituarding  <k‘|>artmont 

lionje.s  (Ic  Madeiroi^  Institute.  This  school  olFors  courses  in  hiolojiy, 
hacU'riolofiy,  |)arasitolo"y,  histology,  botany,  plant  diseases,  and 
entomology,  and  also  in  zoology,  rural  engineering  and  construction, 
fruit  and  flower  culture,  forestry,  and  kindred  subjects.  The  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  institute  with  regard  to  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
diseases  of  domestic  animals  have  been  of  signal  importance  to  the 
farmei’s  and  cattle  raisers  of  the  State. 

7ootechtiic  Institute.  This  establishment,  devoted  to  the  industry 
of  cattle  raising  in  general  and  particularly  to  the  introduction  of 
purebred  stock,  bas  assisted  very  greatly  in  enabling  the  State  (»f 
Kio  (iiande  do  Sul  to  reach  its  present  preeminent  position  in  the 
cattle-raising  industry. 


THE  EXdl.VEKKIXG  SCHOOL  OF  FOKTO  AI.FX'.RE 


influence  of  the  weather  on  crops,  etc.  It  is  the  source  of  the  weather 
forecasts  of  the  State. 

The  Parobe  Institute,  named  for  one  of  the  founders  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  school,  is  a  preparatory  technical  school. 

Women’s  Institute.  This  school  trains  women  students  for  the 
efficient  management  of  the  home  and  as  administrators  in  farming 
activities. 

Montnunj  Institute.  This  school  is  devoted  to  mechanical  and 
electric  engineering. 

Institute  of  Industrial  ('hemistrn,  which  offers  very  thorough  courses 
in  general,  organic,  inorganic,  and  analytical  chemistry,  with  particular 
reference  to  industrial  application. 
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Experimental  Institute  of  Agriculture.  As  its  name  implies,  this 
institute  is  an  experiment  farm.  Its  work  consists  essentially  in 
studying:  the  crops  of  the  State  or  such  others  as  it  is  thought  desirable 
to  introduce. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Engineering  School  of  Porto  Alegre 
maintains  several  other  establishments,  among  them  an  agricultural 
home  for  destitute  hoys,  an  itinerant  service  of  agricultural  teaching, 
a  department  of  economics,  and  a  department  of  health,  in  which 
particular  stress  is  placed  on  the  prophylaxis  of  disease,  the  slogan 


INSTITUTE  OF  INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 


of  the  school  being  that  in  matters  of  sickness  “An  ounce  of  prevention 
is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.”  It  also  publishes  an  excellent  review, 
entitled  “Egatea,”  devoted  to  the  multiform  activities  of  the  school. 

The  whole  body  of  educational  institutes  known  as  the  Engineering 
School  of  Rio  do  Porto  Alegre  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
rniversity  Council,  its  own  governing  body,  composed  of  35  active 
members  and  14  members  ad  honorem.  The  president  of  the  University 
C’ouncil,  with  life  tenure  in  oHice,  is  (len.  Manoel  Theophilo  Barreto 
Vianna,  and  the  vice  president,  (Jen.  Oscar  de  Oliveira  Miranda. 
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By  Francis  \V.  Pknnell, 

Ciinitor  of  IHaiitx,  The  Aratletny  of  Xalural  Scienccx  of  Philoddiihiit 

TIIF  Alulos  art*  tlu*  loiifiost  inountaiii  system  on  eartli  and  one 
of  the  hifihest,  and  to  the  hiolojiist  they  offer  a  peeuliarly 
interesting  opportunity  for  studies  of  plant  and  animal  distri¬ 
bution.  Much  of  this  immense  and  isolated  highland  has  as 
yet  been  unvisited  h>r  such  work,  and  still  yields  a  large  proportion 
of  species  new  to  seienee. 

In  1917,  and  again  in  1922,  1  had  the  pleasure  of  collecting  the 
jilant  life  of  the  upper  Andean  regions  on  each  of  the  three  cordilleras 
which,  in  Colombia,  terminate  the  great  mountain  system.  Here  1 
had  observed  how  the  flora  varies  from  chain  to  chain,  and  differs 
in  each  separate  chain  on  both  sides  of  those  occasional  gaps  where 
the  uplands  are  cut  by  jiasses  that  do  not  rise  above  the  sub¬ 
tropical  forest.  To  some  «*xtent  the  plant  life  of  the  upper  northern 
Andes  has  develojied  by  the  modification  of  forms  native  to  the 
subtropical  and  tropical  forests  which  clothe  their  lower  slopes;  to 
an  even  greater  extent  it  seems  to  have  reached  its  present  home 
by  following  the  long  pathway  which  must  once  have  been  con¬ 
tinuous  from  soutlu'in  (fliile  ahmg  the  Andean  uplands  to  northern 
Colombia. 

To  see  the  central  and  southern  Andes  had  therefore  become  a 
great  desire,  especially  in  following  out  the  study  of  my  chosen 
family  of  plants,  the  Scroithnlnnacene,  to  which  in  North  America 
the  Penstemons,  Linarias  and  wild  foxgloves  belong.  In  Colombia 
1  had  b(‘eome  familiar  with  a  few  species  of  ('alceolaria,  or  slippi'r 
flower,  belonging  to  this  family  and  one  of  the.  most  remarkable 
of  all  Andean  genera.  In  Peru  and  (fliile  I  knew  that  the  s|)eeies 
of  Calceolaria  were  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  north,  totaling 
well  into  the  hundreds.  Hartsia,  so  typical  of  the  bleak  Colombian 
paramos,  was  to  be  expected  in  manifold  new  forms  in  Peru;  while 
southward  in  Chile  grew  other  genera  nearly  or  wholly  unknown  to 
me.  Particularly  did  I  wish  to  see  the  several  genera  of  Scrophv- 
larlaceae  which  recur  els<*when*  «»nly  in  New  Zealand,  and  so  seem  to 
give  us  to-day  a  glimpse  of  the  htrmer  lih^  of  that  ancient  land  con- 
iR'cting  parts  of  the  (‘arth  now  so  remote,  the  Antarctic  ('ontiiu'iit. 
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Calceolaria  is  such  a  fjcnus,  and  so  are  Ourisia  and  Ilehe,  and  a  peculiar 
section  of  Kuphrania. 

On  Dccciuhor  11,  1924,  Mrs.  Pennell  and  I,  accompanied  by  a 
niece.  Miss  Sara  M.  Pennell,  sailed  from  New  York  on  the  Grace  Line 
steamship  Santa  Klisa  hound  for  Peru.  After  passing  throuf;h  the 
Panama  Ganal  and  crossinfr  the  warm  blue  ocean  that  lies  west  of 
('olombia  and  Kcuador  we  first  saw  the  coast  of  Peru  near  its  northern 
extremity  at  the  little  oil  port  of  Talara.  What  a  contrast  Talara, 
Peru,  less  than  5  defjrees  south  of  the  Ecpiator  presents  to  Buena¬ 
ventura,  C'olombia,  about  an  equal  distance  north  of  the  line!  As 
we  had  approached  the  latter  port  in  1922,  the  rain  was  drenching 
our  decks  and,  encircling  the  bay,  rose  a  deep  green  forest  that  testified 
to  the  wettest  climate  in  all  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Talara, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  approached  in  brilliant  sunshine  and  the 
hare  hills  rose  in  brown  rounded  slopes  showing  from  the  ocean 
scarcely  a  trace  of  verdure.  We  were  told  that  some  of  the  Peruvian 
and  C’hilean  coast  had  not  had  appreciable  rain  for  30  years.  Only 
where  some  stream  brought  water  down  from  the  Andes  was  there  a 
green  break  in  the  monotonous  stretch  of  thousands  of  miles  of  desert 
shore. 

The  reason  for  the  dryness  of  this  long  coast  is  the  influence  of  the 
Antarctic  stream  known  as  the  “Humboldt  Current.”  Setting 
northward  from  the  coast  of  southern  Chile  this  stream  of  cold  water 
may  be  felt  to  the  northermost  extremity  of  Peru.  The  winds 
blowing  inland  from  the  cool  ocean  are  not  sufficiently  chilled  to 
precijjitate  their  moisture  until  they  have  reached  a  considerable 
height  on  the  Andes.  Hence  the  long  years  of  drought  on  this 
coast,  the  building  up  of  deposits  of  guano  on  the  bird  islands  off 
the  coast,  and  the  accumulation  t)f  nitrates  in  the  Chilean  deserts. 

Every  year,  however,  there  is  a  slight  reversal  of  the  prevailing 
conditimis  when  a  warm  current  from  the  north  known  as  “El 
.Nino,”  “the  little  one”  or  “child,”  sets  in,  affecting  usually  but  a 
slight  extent  of  the  northern  Peruvian  coast,  and  only  for  a  short 
duration  of  time.  There  is  a  tradition  that  once  in  7,  and  especially 
once  in  34  years,  “El  Nino”  lasts  for  a  longer  time  and  extends 
farther  south.  The  last  such  occurrence  was  in  1S91,  when  the 
continued  presence  of  the  warm  current  brought  storms  and  freshets 
on  the  shore,  and,  in  the  »*cean,  death  to  the  cold-water  creatures 
and  to  the  birds  that  subsist  on  them.  Last  year  again  “El  Nino” 
flowed  southward,  lasting  for  a  length  of  time  beyond  precedent 
and  making  itself  felt  as  far  as  central  Chile.  From  mid-danuary 
to  late  March  or  early  -\|>ril  the  warm  current  brought  deluging 
rains  that  meant  disaster  to  the  guano  and  nitrate  interests  of  the 
Peruvian  and  north  Chilean  littoral,  that  turned  into  wet  marshland 
15032— •Jtst—ltiill.  12 —  5 
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the  irrifratod  Holds  of  Poru,  and  that  washod  out  all  railroads  to  tho 
Peruvian  interior,  so  hrinfrinj;  to  Lima  especially  serious  food  and 
disease  problems.' 

To  the  botanist,  however,  this  ehanjre  in  climatic  conditions 
hroujrht  a  unicpie  o|)|)ortunity  to  study  the  ephemeral  ve<:etation 
that  spraii"  np  in  the  wake  of  the  rains,  and  to  {lather  plants  that 
may  not  appear  afiain  for  many  years. 

Our  first  sifrht  of  Peru,  and  all  our  first  accpiaintance  with  its 
coast,  showed  the  normal  desert  aspect.  We  proceeded  then  directly 
to  Lima  so  as  to  attend  the  Third  Pan  American  S<-ientific  ('oufTress, 
to  which  1  had  been  appointed  a  delegate  from  the  Academy,  and  we 
arrived  in  that  city  on  December  2:1.  The  capital  was  in  full  "ala 
attire,  and  there  were  many  intellectual  and  social  functions  to  which 
dele"ates  were  invited.  The  consrress  had  been  arran"ed  to  follow 
the  “Ayacucho  Oelehration,"  the  centennial  celebration  of  Peruvian 
and  indeed  of  Spanish-American  independence,  and  many  distin- 
"uished  Latin  Americans  were  still  in  the  city. 

The  Siuentific  ('onjrress  was  notable  for  brinjriii"  tojrether  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  nearly  every  country  of  Spanish  America  as  well  as 
from  the  I’nited  States.  At  the  head  of  our  delejration  was  Dr. 
Leo  S.  K<*we,  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Pni(*n,  and  it  is  a 
"cnuine  |)leasure  to  speak  of  the  unfailing  skill  and  interest  with 
which  he  aided  each  <»f  us.  I  attended  the  biolo"ical  section  where 
papers  were  |)resented  on  many  themes.  All  tliscussions  and  nearly 
all  addresses  were  in  Spanish,  and,  as  the  Peruvian  enunciation  is  less 
distinct  and  more  rapid  than  the  ('olond)ian  to  which  I  had  been 
accustomed,  it  took  some  time  to  follow  the  proceedinjrs  readily.  1 
presented  to  the  con"ress  a  paper  entitled  “A  phyto"eo"raphic  survey 
<»f  ('olombia,”  readiu};  an  abstract  in  S|>anish  and  leaviii"  the  Kn"lish 
text  t(*  be  issmal  in  the  proceedin"s  of  the  conjrress. 

On  daiiuary  S  we  were  a"ain  sailiii"  southward,  bouml  for  Val¬ 
paraiso,  ('bile.  As  our  plan  was  to  "ather  the  ('hilean  flora  in  mid¬ 
summer,  it  was  most  disappointin"  to  learn  from  some  fellow  passen"ers 
that  we  were  destined  to  encounter  an  unusually  dry  season  in  that 
country.  Like  southern  ('alifornia,  central  ('bile  depends  for  its 
vefretation  upon  the  rains  of  the  precediti};  winter,  and,  durin"  the 
winter  of  1924,  instead  of  the  usual  20  inches,  only  1  inch  of  rain  had 
fallen,  with  the  conse(juenee  that  the  normal  sprinjj  flora  had  not 
appeared  at  all.  Yet  in  contrast  with  the  forbiddin"  desert  coasts 
that  we  had  been  seeing,  Valparaiso  seemed  a  luxuriant  flower  pirden, 
and  the  ride  inland  was  livened  for  us  by  the  sif;ht  of  willows,  acacias, 

•  Ki»r  !i  i-lcur  account  of  the  llumlKililt  Current  anil  its  inllucncc  on  life  laith  marine  ami  lilloral  the  rcailcr 
is  referrisi  to  It.  C.  .Murphy's  “llinl  Islands  of  I’cru”;  for  a  vivid  acisiuni  of  the  clfccis  of  "Kl  .\ifio”  in 
V.r2:>  to  an  article  hy  the  same  author  in  the  (iisiKraphical  Review  for  January,  Itrjii.  eiitillisl  "Oceanic  and 
climatic  phenomena  aloni!  the  west  (SKLst  of  South  .Vmerica  duriiiK  IHi',."  Kortunately,  Dm-tor  .Murphy 
was  in  northern  1‘eru  during;  the  events  he  narrates. 
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and  hujro  candolahraliko  ('ertUK.  Wo  wt'iit  directly  tn  Santiajro,  the 
('liiloan  capital,  ovt'r  a  fine  electric  railroad,  |)assin<r  close  enotijrli  to 
the  Andes  to  see  clearly  their  steep  sides,  and  far  away  white  peaks, 
one  of  which,  Aconcajrna,  is  the  hi<;hest  mountain  in  the  Western 
I  lemisphere. 

('hile  is  nni(|ue  ainon^  Spanish-Ainerican  countries  in  that  it 
shelters  in  its  Museo  Xacional  at  Santiajro  the  types,  or  historic 
original  specimens,  of  most  of  the  species  of  its  flora.  This  is  due 
almost  wholly  to  the  enthusiastic  work  of  one  naturalized  (lerman. 
Dr.  K.  A.  Philipj)i.  Throu<:hout  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  he  collected  and  studied  in  nearly  all  accessible  parts  (d’ 
('Idle,  descril)in»r  over  4,000  species  of  |)lants  as  new  to  seience.  llis 
special  collection,  as  well  as  his  jrifts  to  the  National  llerharium,  are 
preserved  at  the  Museo  Xacional,  where  they  are  in  the  custody  of 
Prof.  Francisco  Fuentes.  Although  I  had  m*  s|)ecial  letter  of  intro¬ 
duction,  1  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  friendship  as  well  as  the 
courteous  aid  of  Professor  Fuentes  and  of  his  collea>;ue.  Prof.  Marcial 
Fspinosa.  Indeed,  these  two  ‘rentlemen  accomi)anied  us  on  a  si.x 
week’s  trip  tlirou^h  central  and  southern  Chile,  fiivin^  us  the  henelit 
<*f  their  intimate  knowledjrv  of  the  flora  of  their  native  land,  adding 
in  many  ways  to  the  profit  and  enj(*ymcnt  of  our  ('hilean  experience, 
and  always  |)n»vin‘;  the  best  of  travelinjr  com|)anions.  To  them  is 
larjrcly  due  the  success  of  our  ('hilean  visit. 

In  company  with  the  twt)  ('hilean  profess«)rs  we  traveled  south 
alonji  the  loii^itndiual  central  valley  of  (’Idle,  throujrh  the  rich  ajrri- 
cultural  heart  t*f  the  <‘ountry  with  its  immenst'  vineyards,  ranehes, 
and  fields  (tf  maize  and  wheat.  At  nearly  every  station  horsemen 
came  riding  in,  clad  in  };ay  |)onchos,  with  hijih  felt  hats,  and  leather 
hoots  with  steel  spurs  as  lar^e  as  the  palm  of  one's  hand.  Lnmherin<r 
alon<r  the  hijrhways  were  oxcarts,  some  imtdern  in  style  hut  more 
often  with  soli«l  w»*(*den  disks  for  wheels,  open  to  the  weather  hut 
with  sai)linjis  bent  acrt>ss  the  top  so  that  pomdios  could  he  laid  over 
them  as  |)rotection  from  the  hot  sun.  ('ontinidns;  southward  we 
passed  successively  through  the  old  Araucaidan  frontier  country 
where  the  forests  he^in,  into  the  se<"tion  of  (lerinan  .settlements, 
and  «»n  apdn  till  we  reached  Puerto  M«tntt  at  the  iu>rthern  head  of 
the  inland  water  |)assaj'cs  t)f  simthern  (’Idle.  There  is  a  constant 
and  striking;  similarity  between  the  coast  of  (’bile  and  that  of  western 
North  .\merica.  As  you  »ro  southward  from  the  subtropical  and 
tem|)erate  arid  zones,  you  reach  wetter  aiul  wetter  climates,  just  as 
would  he  the  case  in  froin*;  north  alouj;  our  Pacific  coast,  until  at 
Puerto  Montt  both  climate  aud  topo<;raphy  recall  Pu^et  Sound. 
Still  farther  south  lie  the  island  of  (’hiloe  and  a  lonir  rejrion  of  fiords 
and  seeijin*;  wet  forests  just  as  northward  of  Pujret  Sound  are  Van¬ 
couver  Island  and  the  fiords Pritish  t’ohunhia  and  the  Alaskan  coast. 
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Oil  tlio  morniiif;  (if  Fc'bruary  0  in  a  downpour  of  rain  we  took  the 
lioat  across  to  Ancnd  on  Cliiloc.  Ancnd,  or  San  Carlos  de  Ancud 
as  it  was  formerly  calk'd,  fouink'd  in  the  early  days  of  Spanish  t'Xjilora- 
tion,  has  lon<r  lu'cn  the  first  port  at  which  vessels  roundin<r  Cape 
Horn  or  the  Straits  of  Ma<rellan  could  |mt  in  for  supplies.  Many 
spc'cii's  of  plants  known  from  early  days,  as  for  instance  the  kind  of 
('alceoJarhi  that  has  heen  so  extensively  eultivatc'd  and  hyhridizi'd, 
came  ori<rinally  from  Ancnd.  This  |>artieular  jilant  we  were  unfor¬ 
tunately  too  late  in  the  season  to  st'c  in  (lower,  hut  we  jrathered  its 
seeds  on  the  cliffs.  Alon*;  the  shore  of  the  hay  were  rocky  h'djri's 
frlorious  with  yellow  Seneeios,  ri'd  Eseallonias  and  ‘ireat  Fuchsias, 


I.AKK  TO  nos  I.OS  SANTOS.  CIIII.K 

'riip  'shor«‘>  tin*  r|:Ml  will)  hisivy  fon*st.  Kioiii  Itir  nine  snow-<la'i  |N‘:iks  \h‘  Hi'ii 

tlieir  searh't  and  purple  hells  eoveriii};  trees  soiiH'tiiiK's  as  lar<;e  as 
well-jrrown  apiile  trees  at  home.  .\t  .\neud  we  first  eolleeted  in  the 
heavy  south  (diile  forest,  predominantly  composed  of  the  Xotliofntiiis 
or  southern  liec'ch,  hut  ahundaiitly  adonu'd  with  Hucriiphn,  a  tree 
with  ;rkissy  h'aves  and  loaded  in  midsumim'r  with  elusti'rs  of  lar^e 
white  hlossoms.  'riiere  was  a  d('ns('  uinh'i'^rowth  of  hamhoos, 
mosses,  and  ferns,  while  above,  on  the  free  liiidis,  W(‘re  epiphytes 
(rrowint;  willi  a  luxuriaiie)*  that  testified  to  IIk'  humid  elimali', 
untouched  even  at  42°  south  latitmk*  by  any  s(*vere  cold. 

Keturnint;  from  Chiloe  we  left  tin;  railroad  at  Puerto  Varas  and 
made  a  short  excursion  into  the  so-ealh*d  Switzerland  of  Chile, 
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whori'  a  stM'ios  of  flt'ar  inoiiiitain  lakos  are  enciirlod  by  snow  peaks 
of  the  Andes.  Fr(*in  Lake  Todos  los  Santos,  a  body  of  jade-jireen 
water  in  a  settinj;  of  darker  *ireen  virjrin  forest,  we  eounted  nine 
snow  peaks;  there  was  Osorno  with  its  perfeet  voleanie  eone,  Pnnto 
Ajrudo  with  twisted  serewlike  suininit  refleeted  in  every  detail  in  the 
water  below  ns,  and  K1  Tronador,  “the  thunderer,”  the  highest 
mountain  in  this  part  of  Chile,  towering  into  the  sky  with  massive 
glaeier-eovered  summit. 

Somewhat  to  the  north,  the  Volean  Tolhuaca,  a  long-e.\tinet  vol¬ 
cano,  lies  on  a  western  spur  of  the  Andes  near  the  little  frontier 
town  of  Curaeautin.  In  Philippi’s  lifetime  this  part  of  the  country 
was  probably  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  fierceness  of  the  Arau- 
eanian  Indians.  An  invitation  to  visit  the  hacienda  of  Senor  Don 
Oswaldo  Cruz  gave  us  a  rare  opportunity  to  explore  this  section  and 
to  elimh  Tolhuaca.  Cnfortunately,  rain  eommeneed  just  as  we  had 
gotten  well  above  timber  line,  hut  we  gathered  all  tlie  plants  we 
could  before  hdlowing  our  guides  on  the  down  trail.  On  this  visit 
toT(»lhuaea  we  secured  two  species  of  ('alceolaria  new  to  science,  the 
only  new  members  of  this  genus  obtained  in  (’bile. 

In  this  brief  pa|)er  there  is  not  space  to  tell  of  all  the  stops  we 
made  or  of  all  the  side  trips  we  took  from  the  central  valley  of  (’Idle 
up  into  the  mountains.  In  summarizing  our  ('hilean  visit  sufliee  it 
tt)  add  that  we  st<*pped  a  few  days  each  at  (’hillan,  from  which  town 
we  elind)ed  the  cordillera  t«t  the  famous  hot  springs,  at  Temueo  and 
.\ngol,  and  spent  several  days  along  the  coast  around  (’oneepeion 
and  Araueo.  Near  Santiago  we  ascended  the  cordillera  at  two 
points,  the  Braden  (’op|)er  Mines  at  K1  Teidente  above  Raneagua 
and  rluneal  «)n  the  ’Pransandiiu'  Railroad,  from  which  station  we  rode 
to  the  “('hrist  of  the  Andes"  on  the  crest  of  the  range.  In  central 
('hile  the  flora  changes  ra|)idly  north  and  south  along  the  nu)untains, 
so  that  each  sto|)  yieldeil  (juite  ililferent  plants. 

()ne(‘  again,  in  Santiago,  1  experieiu'cd  the  kind  interest  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Fmuitt's.  'I'he  rich  eolleetions  of  the  Museo  Naeit>nal  were  made 
available  for  my  study  ami  I  was  able  to  <‘oinpare  all  my  C’hilean 
Scropliiildrliinae  with  the  important  and  critically  named  specimens 
of  Philippi  and  Reiehe.  'I'he  latter  in  his  elaborate  “Flora  de  C’hile” 
has  worked  family  by  family  t>ver  the  multitudimms  descriptions  of 
I’hilippi,  <-ritieally  digesting  the  whole  and  giving  a  tine  series  of 
reviews.  'I'lie  last  part  pid)lished,  that  including  the  ScrophularlucuK , 
was  issmal  in  l!ll  I,  but  has  betui  so  little  distributed  that  the  leading 
botanical  institutions  in  tin*  I'nited  States  have  never  reeeiveil  ei»pies. 
Cnfortunately  R»‘iehe  later  left  ('hile,  and  the  great  work  has  m>t 
l»een  pursued  further.  Pndessor  Fuentes  helped  me  very  much  by 
identifying  t»)  the  genus  and  often  to  the  species  many  plants  of  the 
misetdlaneous  eolleetions  which  we  had  made  in  ('hile.  Perhaps  his 
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jliviitcst  lilx'iality,  howpvor,  was  on  Ix'half  of  tlu*  iuus(miiu  in  jx'i- 
niittin^  me  to  take  a  s(‘ri(‘s  of  frajrnx'nts  or  partial  s|x*ciim*ns,  which 
has  ‘riven  to  our  academy  actual  material  of  many  C'hilean  Scrojtliit- 
liiriaeeae.  Also  I  photographed  each  of  the  type  specimens  of  this 
family  |)reserved  in  the  museum  at  Santia<ro.  Kither  hy  spc'cimen 
or  hy  photograph  or  hy  hoth  our  academy  has  now  obtained  illustra¬ 
tions  of  more  than  l.jO  species  of  Scrophuhirincede  which  have  been 
recorded  from  ('bile.  Althou<rh  the  field  work  in  ('Idle  was  only 
imxlerately  successful,  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  the 
abnormal  drought,  the  results  «»f  the  herbarium  study  at  the  Museo 
Nacional  in  Santiafro  made  this  part  of  the  journey  extremely  valu¬ 
able. 

On  April  1  we  sailed  north  from  Val|)araiso,  ('Idle,  on  the  steamship 
Stnitd  Terexa  and  on  the  (ith  landed  at  Mollendo,  the  |)ort,  or  rather 
roadstead,  of  southern  IVru,  from  which  the  railroad  carries  the 
traveler  u|)  to  the  <;reat  table-land  or  “puna,”  famous  as  the  seat  of 
the  Tiahuanaco  and  Inca  civilizations.  Halfway  up  from  the  sea  to 
the  puna  is  the  Spaidsh  city  of  Are<|uii)a,  than  which  no  town  of 
Spanish  America  has  a  lovelier  setting.  The  city,  in  its  green,  irri¬ 
gated  valley,  is  dominated  by  three  jxuiks  that  rise  to  snow.  The 
ap|)roach  by  railroad  is  through  an  utter  desert,  remarkable  enough 
for  the  creseentie  gray  sand  dunes  which  gradually  travel  on  over  the 
hard  red  soil  but  which  leaves  the  stranger  unprepared  for  the  troi)ical 
beauty  and  the  Andean  backgrouml  of  the  city.  Lord  Bryce  terms 
Areepdpa  a  city  of  northern  Africa  dropped  down  at  the  base  of  the 
Alps.  Here  we  stayed  for  two  busy  weeks  of  collecting,  during  which, 
because  of  the  heavy  rains  of  H)2o,  we  gathered  plants  everywhere, 
even  below  the  altitude  which  has  been  supposed  to  mark  the  upper 
limit  of  utter  desert,  lielow  the  city  were  many  delicate  and  obviously 
ephemeral  annuals,  plants  which,  as  the  spring  rains  often  fail  to  fall 
in  Are(pii|)a  and  scarcely  extend  to  so  low  a  level,  must  be  able  to  pass 
years  of  their  existence  dormant  as  seeds.  I  suspect  that  many  species 
of  these  plants  have  never  before  been  collected  for  seientilie  study. 
Above  the  city  to  the  base  of  Mount  Misti  was  another  flora,  less 
novel,  but  specially  interesting  to  me  because  yielding  my  first 
Peruvian  Valceolnnn  and  lidHxla.  ('lind)ing  still  higher,  we  gathered 
plants  up  to  snow  on  ('hachani,  the  highest  of  Are(|ui|)a’s  peaks, 
('hachani  is  seldom  climbed,  as  trails  are  bad  and  “sonxdu*”  or 
“  mountain  sickness”  is  dreaded.  Using  gixxl  riding  mules  and  under 
exix'rienced  guidance,  we  left  Arecpiipa  by  nxxmlight  at  3.30  a.  m., 
g<»t  to  the  mountain's  base  l)y  daybreak,  climbed  up  to  the  snow  line 
a!ul  returned  with  abundant  collections  of  plants,  leaving  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  base  after  sundown  and  reaching  Arecpiipa  again  by  moonlight 
at  10  p.  III. — the  longest  day’s  work  afield  of  the  expedition,  about  1(» 
hours  in  the  saddle. 
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I’PIxt;  Mount  ('Inichani  st-cn  from  the  railroad  near  Sumbay.  Note  the  arid  sloix's,  with  s|>arse  coverinc 
of  xerophytie  t)ushes  of  the  afteracfttf .  I>ower:  Kwk  terraces  of  the  Indians  above  Huaras.  These  are 
tieinif  us«'d  in  native  agriculture  to-<lay  In  June  the  walls  were  beautiful  with  wild  growths  of  lupines, 
calceolarias,  and  other  plants 
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On  April  IS,  not  lonj;  after  the  railroad  had  been  ajrain  fnlly 
repaired  after  the  many  washouts  due  to  the  floods,  we  finished  the 
aseent  by  train  to  the  hifrh  Titieaea  table-land.  By  invitation  we 
stopped  at  ('Iniquihainhilla  as  fruests  of  ('ol.  K.  .1.  Stordy,  a  Seoteh 
afrrieulturalist  of  Ion"  experienee  in  British  Kast  Afriea,  hut  who  is 
now  eonduetiii"  an  experimental  sheep  farm  for  the  Peruvian  (lovern- 
ment.  Here  at  nearly  4,000  meters  altitude,  1  had  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  fjather  the  flora  of  the  puna.  While,  like  the  Colombian 
paramos,  these  bleak  highlands  are  treeless  and  cold,  their  vegetation 
is  far  more  dwarfed  and  stunted,  \ever  have  I  seen  such  a  uniform 
series  of  dwarfed  plants  as  those  of  the  Peruvian  puna. 

Beyond  ('hm|uibambilla  the  railroad  toward  Cuzco  passes  over 
a  divide  at  La  Kaya,  close  beneath  the  j^laeiers  of  the  Vileanota. 
Here  I  was  fortunately  able  to  collect  plants,  after  ridiii"  a  freif^ht 
locomotive  from  C’huquibambilla  and  obtaining  permission  to  put 
my  cot  overnight  in  the  station-master’s  room  at  the  little  neighboring 
station  of  Araranea.  With  an  liulian  porter  I  tramped  toward  the 
heights,  making  there  my  best  aecpiaintanee  with  the  vegetation  (d’ 
the  upper  puna.  Opposite  La  Raya  station,  at  4,300  meters  altitude, 
are  extensive  flats  formed  of  the  coralline,  roeklike  clumps  of  Distich  in, 
a  marvelous  plant  of  the  rush  family  with  which  1  had  already  become 
acquainted  in  1922  in  the  high  central  Andes  of  C'olombia.  Still 
higher  toward  the  ice  we  entered  a  small  canyon  and  along  a  rapid 
stream  between  4,r)00  and  4,000  meters,  1  was  surprised  to  find  a 
('alceolaria  at  an  altitude  which  1  believe  is  considerably  above  any 
previously  recorded  for  this  genus.  Needless  to  say  the  species 
appears  to  be  new  to  science. 

The  ride  on  to  C'uzco,  passing  along  the  valley  of  the  Vileanota 
or  upper  Crubamba  River,  takes  one  down  into  a  wild  garden, 
conspicuously  filled  with  bushy  Calceolarias  covered  with  yellow 
saclike  flowers,  and,  less  abundantly,  with  Alonsoa,  another  genus  of 
Scrophvlariaceae,  very  showy  with  bizarre  brilliant  orange  blossoms. 
At  every  station  crowds  of  Indians  in  red  and  blue  and  yellow  thronged 
the  platforms.  There  seems  something  Mongolian  in  the  faces  and 
gorgeous  attire  of  these  people,  a  resemblance  *further  borne  out  by 
the  filth  of  their  cities  and  villages.  Yet  these  Quichua  Indians,  and 
their  cousins  the  Aj’inaras,  built  up  in  times  past  a  civilization  the 
memory  of  which  persists  to-day  in  walls  of  peculiar  and  massive 
perfection.  Their  modern  descendents  are  sturdy  a!ul  industrious, 
with  |)owerful  muscles  and  lung  capacity.  Where  the  white  man 
walks  with  difficulty  in  the  rarified  atmos|)here,  the  Indian  trots 
(•heerfully  beside  him,  carrying  several  hundred  pounds  of  baggage. 

(’ollecting  about  Cuzco  in  April  and  May  brought  us  further 
wealth  (»f  material.  We  explored  the  valley  below  the  city  and 
climbed  the  Inca  fortress-hill,  Sacsaihuaman.  In  company  with 
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Prof.  Dr.  Fortunato  L.  Herrera,  author  of  several  hooks  on  the 
Cuzco  Hora,  we  took  an  excursion  hy  train  to  the  Inea  ruins  of 
Ollantaitainho,  farther  down  the  I'ruhainha  Vallej*.  lint  the  trip 
of  trips,  the  most  important  sinjrle  undertakinj;  of  the  entire 
expedition,  was  an  e.xcursion  of  nine  days  hy  pack  train  from  Cuzco, 
eastward  over  the  ranges  and  down  into  the  upper  part  of  the  forest 
into  the  valley  of  the  Kio  C'osfiipata,  an  aliluent  of  the  Kio  Madre 
de  Dios.  We  chose  the  old  trail  hy  Pisae  to  the  town  of  Paucartamho, 
sometimes,  on  the  puna,  using  the  ancient  paved  ways  of  the  Incas, 
sometimes  following  for  hours  the  meter  wide  trail  high  up  on  the 
canyon  sides  far  al)ove  the  roaring  stream.  The  country  was  wild 
and  deserted,  hut  the  hotanical  harvest  was  ahundant.  The  hare 
hills  east  of  (’uzco  were  made  memorahle  for  me  hy  the  discovery 
of  a  remarkahle  species  of  lidrtsia;  in  a  genus  the  species  of  which 
usually  hear  flowers  that  are  nearly  alike  in  color,  this  sort  hore 
corollas  that  varied  from  yellow  to  red,  purple,  pink  or  white.  In  a 
single  day’s  ride  heyond  Paueartandu),  in  addition  to  a  goodly  numher 
of  sorts  already  seen,  we  found  18  Scrojilntlariaceae  that  were  new 
to  us.  There  were  Calceolarias  with  rich  yellow  pouched  flowers, 
('alceolarias  with  purselike  yellow  corollas  spotted  with  hrown. 
Calceolarias  which  grew  as  low  delicate  herhs,  or  as  stout  herhs  or 
shruhhy  hushes,  or  which  as  vines  climhed  high  into  the  trees.  There 
were  liartsias  that  were  tall  and  sprawling,  and  many  small  heathlike 
sorts.  Particularly  interesting  to  me,  however,  was  a  species  of 
Afialiitis,  the  genus  to  which  our  purple  foxgloves  of  the  eastern 
Cnited  States  are  now  assigned.  It  was  distinctly  related  to  our 
plants  of  North  America,  hut  as  clearly  retained  features  which  a 
study  of  this  genus  had  led  me  to  regard  as  ancestral,  thus  confirming 
my  previous  hypothetical  helief  that  Agalinis  is  of  South  American 
origin. 

That  night  we  i)itched  our  tents  against  a  ruined  tamho  that 
crowns  the  summit  of  the  pass  of  Tres  ('ruces.  From  this  point 
at  sunrise  of  a  clear  day  it  is  possible  to  have  s|)read  before  one  per¬ 
haps  the  grandest  and  m*)st  extensive  view  in  all  the  Andes.  But 
fortune  rarely  permits  the  traveler  to  see  far  down  to  the  Amazonian 
forest ;  and  we  rose  at  dawn  only  to  lo(*k  over  a  sea  of  clouds,  although 
above  us  the  sun  was  shining  in  a  clear  sky.  Descending  toward  the 
lowland,  in  the  cloud  zone  of  the  forest  at  alxmt  2, (500  meters  altitude, 
we  came  to  the  oidy  hacienda  yet  estal)lished  east  of  the  Andes  on  the 
course  of  the  new  trail  which  is  l)eing  built  by  the  (Jovernment  from 
Paucartamho  down  to  navigable  water  on  the  Kio  Madre  de  Dios.  .V 
(lerman  pioneer  settler  and  his  wife  received  us  hospitably,  and  from 
“Pillahuata”  as  a  base  we  followed  the  trail  farther  down  into  the 
f»»rest.  The  trail  follows  a  very  gentle  gratle,  hy  a  winding  course  that 
crosses  a  roaring  torrent  and  takes  one  by  the  bases  of  several  cascades. 
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tlu*n  out  of  tlio  stoop  slo|)o  of  a  wild,  prooipitous  oauyoidiko  valloy. 
('ut  uniformly  a  motor  wido,  slijrhtly  ovor  3  foot,  tlio  uuprotoot(‘d  road¬ 
way  takosono  hijrhor  and  hifrhor  uj)  the  oliffsido,  until  tho  narrow  lodfio 
is  a  thousand  foot  or  moro  ahovo  tho  foamiii};  wator  holow.  1  ool- 
lootod  as  far  as  tho  trail  is  yot  oomj)lotod,  down  to  an  altitudo  of  2,01)0 
motors,  lioyond  this,  work  is  |)roooodin<r  on  rook  faoos  that  rocjuiro  a 
solid  milo  of  hlastinjr;  farthor  ahoad  in  tho  ft»rost.  Doctor  Ericsson,  tho 
trail  surveyor,  told  us  that  ho  has  had  to  fijrht  for  tho  trail's  entry 
a<rainst  tho  poisoned  arrows  of  naked  savafros. 

On  May  10  wo  loft  ('uzoo  for  Bolivia,  orossin<r  Lake  Titicaca  and 
roaohin*;  La  Paz  on  tho  17th.  Wo  wore  loss  than  a  week  in  tho  mo- 
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tropolisof  Bolivia.  Tho  visit  wasohiolly  momorahlo  hy  reason  of  tho 
interest  of  Dr.  Otto  Buohtion,  wh<t  showi'd  us  tho  musoum  whiidi  is 
l>(‘in^  so  ahly  (h‘V(‘lo|>(‘d  there,  and  oondiiotcal  mo  on  an  oxoiirsion  to 
proouro  several  ScrojtiDilaritintU'  {riowin<r  near  tho  city.  To  my  joy 
wo  <dttainod  a  spooi<*s  of  Vlniuhiria,  a  hushy  rolativo  of  Atjaliiiis,  niid 
one  of  tho  Andean  •ronora  that  1  had  ospi'cially  ilosiro^l  to  see. 

From  La  Paz  wo  roturnod  tf»  .\r«‘(|uipa,  Peru,  tluuioo  to  .Molhmdo, 
and  thou  hy  s<‘a  to  ('allao  and  Lima,  arrivin';  there  on  dune  d.  From 
Lima  wo  made  one  moro  o.\oui>ion,  a  tri|)  that  was  nu'iuorahlo.  Tho 
little  town  of  Caiita  lies  ha<'k  on  tho  slopes  of  tho  oordillora  nortlu'ast 
of  Lima  at  an  altitmh*  of  2,700  motors.  In  (ho  days  ladort*  tho  rail- 
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ltdul  was  hiiilt  iij)  tiu'  Kimac  Valloy,  soiuo  oO  miles  to  the  south,  mule 
trains  <:oin<r  to  the  coast  from  ('erro  de  I’aseo  used  to  pass  throujrh 
('anta.  Here,  about  17.S0,  came  the  Spanish  h(*tanists,  Kuiz  and 
I’avon,  sent  hy  Carlos  Ill  to  explore  the  hotani(‘aI  wealth  of  Peru. 
Here,  too,  about  ISOO,  eame  the  French  traveler  Luis  Xee.  Since  the 
<*arly  nineteenth  century,  however,  botanists  visitinj;  Peru  have 
followed  the  railroad,  lienee  it  is  that  ('anta,  althoujrh  the  chief 
historic  station  for  |)lants  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Peruvian  cordil¬ 
lera,  has  hetm  latterly  so  little  visited  that  N(*rth  American  herbaria, 
and  |)r(thahly  those  in  Kurope  outside  (*f  Spain,  rarely  or  never  contain 
plants  therefrom.  It  seemed  worth  while  to  c**llect  the  (lora  about 
('anta,  although  reachin*;  a  |)lace  which  is  to-day  so  far  off  the  beaten 
track  is  full  of  dilliculty  and  discomfort. 

Sixty  miles  of  ridin*;,  perched  on  our  l)as;^a<re,  in  a  ‘‘camion”  or 
autotruck  formed  the  first  sta<:e  of  the  journey,  followinsr  the  (lovern- 
ment  road  which  is  now  heinj;  pushed  into  this  district  with  the 
ambition  of  eventually  reachin>;  ('erro  de  Pasco.  Then  succeeded 
1')  miles  of  Inu'sehack  ridinjr  over  a  roufrh  mountain  trail.  ()win>r  to 
delay  in  the  arrival  of  the  |)romised  saddle  animals  we  had  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  miserable  village  of  Yaso,  harrackejl  in  the  hare  room 
used  as  a  school,  with  a  cami)  of  ctmvict  laborers  just  outside  the  door. 
.Vlthough  “hestias,"  both  mules  and  horses,  arrived  in  the  morning, 
they  proved  fewer  than  promised;  and  *)ne  cargo  mule  played  out  on 
lh(‘  journey,  so  that  it  was  oidy  after  three  days  and  the  utmost  effort 
of  the  very  friendly  intendente  of  ('anta  that  we  at  last  received  the 
cases  which  had  been  left  (piietly  reposing  in  a  tamho  by  the  road. 
Life  is  leisurely  in  ('anta,  as  we  were  convinced  by  daily  delays  in 
obtaining  mules  for  the  trails,  but  it  is  easy  and  kindly.  The  hotel 
lu'ing  full,  the  intendente  gave  us  his  own  room  for  sleeping  (piarters 
and  basis  of  botanical  »)perations.  ('t)ncern  about  sanitation  has 
scarc(*Iy  arrived,  while  foo«l  is  of  the  sim|)lest  variety  and  even  more 
simi)ly  prepared. 

Put  the  natural  setting  of  ('anta  is  magnificent,  and  we  |)ictured 
the  young  Spanish  botanists  of  the  eighteenth  century  enjoying  the 
beauty  of  its  envinuiment  ami  the  richness  of  its  flora,  |)recisely  as 
we  did  this  past  year,  ('anta  and  its  neighbors,  si'attered  as  little 
isolated  dots  over  the  great  mountain  faces,  have  <loubtless  scan'cly 
chang(*d  in  the  interval.  We  followed  the  long  trails  that  led  from 
one  town  to  aimtlnu',  followeil  the  streams  u|)  the  valleys,  and  huntetl 
around  many  casinides  and  waterfalls,  and  felt  sure  that  we  were 
gathering  the  same  specit*s,  very  likely  in  the  same  spots,  as  ditl  our 
pr(‘d(*cessors.  To  us  in  the  I'nited  States,  who  have  «>nly  diflicult 
and  occasional  access  t«)  tin*  «‘olle«'tions  preservial  in  Spain,  such 
collecting  again  of  the  earliest  spe«‘ies  describeil  from  South  America 
and  placing  of  the  representatives  of  these  s|>ecies  in  our  herbaria  is 
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a  matt(‘r  of  importance.  We  must  alsc*  have  »rotten  many  otlier 
species  not  differentiated  hy  Kiiiz  and  Pavon,  as  our  series  of  species 
of  Calceolaria,  for  instance,  is  much  lonjrer  than  theirs.  As  the 
ahnormal  rains  of  last  year  had  lasted  into  May,  instead  of  stopping 
in  March,  the  (h>ra  was  still  in  exeellent  condition,  excepting  only 
the  fact  that  delicate  annuals,  such  as  we  had  gotten  at  Are(|uipa, 
were  already  withered. 

('anta,  Ohrajillo,  and  San  Huenaventura  were  stune  of  the  towns 
reached  the  names  of  which  occur  most  fre(iuently  on  the  old  hotani- 
cal  records,  lint  our  excursions  took  a  larger  radius,  up  to  the  old 
Indian  town  of  Iluaras,  with  its  many  terraced  fields,  and  highest  of 
all  up  to  the  rocky  crest  of  Mcmnt  Antaycocha  at  4,200  meters 
altitude.  A  further  plan,  however,  of  crossing  over  the  (\»rdillera 
hy  the  old  trail  to  C'erro  de  Pasco  we  reluctantly  gave  up.  Instead, 
on  dune  27  we  retraced  (Hir  course  to  the  coast. 

Around  Lima  we  found  that,  in  accordance  with  the  general  wetness 
of  lft2.j,  the  clouds  which  each  year  for  some  three  months  swathe 
the  coastal  hills  and  promontories  had  settled  down  earlier  than 
usual.  At  the  end  of  dune,  due  solely  to  this  fog  or  “garua,”  the  low 
hills  were  already  clothed  in  a  succulent  luxuriance.  It  seemed 
strange  to  tramp,  as  1  did  on  my  last  field  trip  in  Peru,  through 
dense  beds  of  growth  nearly  waist  high  and  know  that  it  all  depended 
upon  the  moist  atmosphere,  not  upon  actual  rains.  Visitors  from 
Lima  were  gathering  armfuls  «»f  a  heautiful  yellow  relative  of  the 
daffodil,  a  plant  that  made  the  de.sert  slopes  a  veritable  flower  garden. 

Our  return  home  was  hy  the  (Irace  liner  Santa  Clisa,  the  vessel  on 
which,  seven  months  before,  we  had  set  out  on  our  journey.  The 
last  i)lants  gathered  were  during  the  vessel’s  stop  at  Paita  on  the 
imuning  of  duly  4;  after  |)assing  through  the  Panama  ('anal  and 
crossing  the  rough  hut  wildly  heautiful  ('arihhean  Sea  we  reached 
.New  York  on  duly  14. 

The  journey,  of  ov(*r  12,()0(f  miles,  had  laa'ii  at  all  |)oints  interest¬ 
ing,  and  it  had  succeeded  in  tin*  two  goals  set  for  it.  We  had  seen 
tin*  southern  .\ndes,  and  had  gathered  their  flora  from  C’anta,  Peru, 
less  than  12°  south  latitude,  through  various  statiotis  of  southern 
Peru  and  c(‘ntral  (’bile,  south  to  the  island  of  ('hiloe,  over  42°  south. 
Our  plants  t<»tah‘d  2,(»2t)  collection  nund>ers,  and  nearly  1. ■),()()() 
specinuMis.  Kvery  genus  of  Scntitlialariaceae  which  has  been  reported 
from  Peru  was  obtained,  and  nearly  every  g<*nus  from  ('bile.  In 
our  collections  from  Peru  there  will  prove  to  h(*  many  species  new  to 
sci(‘nce. 

In  concluding,  I  wish  to  thank  not  only  those  of  tin*  four  botanical 
institutions  who  imnh*  this  expialition  |)ossibh‘  the  .\cademy,  the 
Field  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  New  York  Botani(‘al  (lanlen, 
and  the  (Iray  Herbarium  of  Harvard  I’niversity — but  als«)  the  many 
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wliom  wo  mot  upon  our  oourso  who  most  "onorously  aidod  our 
work  in  thoir  districts.  To  Mr.  Alfrod  Houston,  of  Santiago,  Cliilo, 
wo  owo  tho  opportunity  of  visiting  tho  Bradon  ('oppor  Minos  at  El 
Tonionto;  to  Mr.  F.  L.  (’rouso  and  Mr.  Philip  (irillin  1  am  indohtod 
for  tho  suoooss  of  a  stop  at  tho  Instituto  Agrioola  Bunstor,  Angol, 
('hilo;  to  (’ol.  and  Mrs.  K.  J.  Stordy  for  tho  ohanoo  to  oolloot  tho 
puna  flora  at  ('hmiuihamhilla,  Dpto.  Puno,  Porn;  to  Mr.  Otto 
Widmor,  of  Ou/.oo,  for  aid  in  carrying  out  tho  trip  to  Pauoartamho 
and  tho  forost;  to  Doctor  Ericsson,  of  Pauoartamho,  for  important 
directions  in  his  section  and  tho  invitation  to  “  Pillahuata”;  to 
Dr.  ('arlos  Kospigliosi  V.,  of  Lima,  for  im|)ortant  introductions 
and  advice;  to  Dr.  Benjamin  Patifu*,  deputy  from  ('anta,  for  most 
valuable  introductions  in  that  district,  and  to  his  oxcolloncv,  tho 
|)rofoct  of  (hmta,  for  much  generous  aid  while  there;  and  to  Dr. 
.Vugust  Wohorhauor,  of  Lima,  Dr.  Fortunato  L.  Herrera,  of  ('uzco, 
and  Dr.  Otto  Buchtien,of  La  Pa/.,  Bolivia,  for  much  valuable  botanical 
information  and  advice.  To  Mr.  A.  S.  C’oo|)er,  of  the  Peruvian 
('orporation,  and  Mr.  L.  S.  Blaisdell,  of  the  Ferr«*carril  del  Sur  del 
Peru,  we  are  indebted  for  valuable  assistance  in  Peru;  and  to  Mr. 
F.  S.  Hurley  ami  other  (dlicers  of  the  draco  Idne  1  would  express  our 
gratitude.  In  an  especial  manner  all  our  party  would  acknowledge 
our  deep  indebtedness  to  our  traveling  comi>anions  through  ('bile,  the 
botanists.  Prof.  Francisco  Fuentes  and  Pr(*f.  Marcial  Espinosa. 
Finally,  1  |)ersonally  would  thaidi  my  wife  and  niece,  without  whose 
aid  the  ac<|uisition  of  so  complete  and  valuable  a  collection  could 
not  have  been  accomplished. 
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Xatio.val  Livkstock  Kxi’ositiox. — Tlu*  Xiitionijl  I^ivestock 

Kxpositioii  was  opcMual  on  Aiijrust  22,  1!)2(),  undor  the  auspicos  of  tlu* 
Sx'iodad  Rural  Ar<ruiitina  (Ar<rt*ntiiu*  Rural  Society)  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  exposition  •rrounds  at  Palermo  on  the  outskirts  of  Biu'iios 
Aires.  As  in  the  past,  line  ty|)es  of  cattle  were  shown,  as  well  as 
horses,  sheep,  and  <roats.  dudjres  for  the  Shorthorn,  Hereford, 
Aherdeen  An^us,  ('lyd(*sdale.  Shire,  Suffolk  Black  Face,  Lincoln, 
and  Romney  Mar<*h  hreeds  of  eatth*,  horses,  and  sheep  came  from 
Knsrland  to  i)ass  on  the  Arfrentine  animals.  The  dele<rates  from 
foreifrn  countries  and  from  the  provinces  were  <riven  a  han(|uet  hy 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Soeiedad  Rural  Argentina.  Sales 
hejran  on  the  op(*nin<r  day  and,  as  usual,  prices  paid  were  hi<;h,  provin<r 
the  exeelleiu'e  of  the  animals  hein<r  auctioned. 

Mkchaxical  <ii{Ai)iX(j  OF  sKKi). — The  Bureau  of  Ajrricultural 
Kdueation  of  tlu*  Ministry  of  A<rrieulture  with  the  <‘ooperation  of  the 
railroads  recently  completed  the  mechanical  jiradin^of  a  larjre  amount 
of  wheat,  linse(*d,  hirdse(*d,  and  rye  for  seed.  Ki»;hteen  jrraders  were 
transport(“d  ov»*r  the  railroads  to  lo?  stations,  when*  they  wen* 
o|u*rated  hy  tlu*  n*<rional  ajironomists  of  the  Ministry  of  A»rriculture, 
who  alt<»jrether  frraded  :L’H"),72:{  kilofirams  (1  kilogram  ecpials  2.2 
|>ounds)  of  s(*(*d,  from  which  2,5>(»r),i:p>  kih»^rams  were  selected  for 
|)lantin^  hy  1,120  farmers.  The  Bureau  estimates  100  |)er  cent 
improV(*ment  in  the  seed  and  calculat(*d  that  in  r)0,000  lu*ctan*s 
(hectare  (*(|uals  2.47  acres)  sown  to  select(‘d  wlu*at  the  production 
should  incr(*ase  100,000  (piintals  ((juintal  (*(juals  220.40  |)ounds),  whi«‘h 
at  12  pesos  p(*r  (piintal  would  n*ach  1,200,000  pesos.  The  cost  of 
frradiuf;  is  officially  <*alcidat(*d  at  lio  centavos  p(*r  (piintal. 

BOLIVIA 

Xkw  HOADS  oi'KXKi). — The  first  20  kilometi'rs  (a  kilonu*(er  eipials 
0.02  mih*)  of  the  autonudnle  road  from  the  city  of  La  Paz  to  the 
I'rovinee  of  Yun<ras,  Department  of  La  Paz,  was  o|)<*iu*d  to  traflic  on 
Auf'iist  last.  The  distance  from  La  Ihiz  to  Yunjras  is  ajiproxi- 
mat(*ly  1"»0  kilometers.  This  iu*w  road  when  com|)let(*d  will  open  up 
a  v(‘ry  rich  and  fertih*  si*ction  of  tlu*  country,  (*sp(*cially  in  r(*j;ard  to 
af'iiculture  and  timh(*r.  Tlu*  fon*sts  of  Yuiifjas  ahound  in  line 
cahiiu't  woods. 
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Aiiothor  iinportaiit  automohilo  road  whicli  has  just  boon  completed 
aiui  oi)eued  to  traflie  is  the  one  from  La  Paz  to  the  town  of  Lurihay, 
a  distance  of  1  oO  kilometers.  This  is  a  main  hijrhway,  a  branch  road 
leadinji  off  to  the  thermal  l)aths  of  Ormiri.  The  town  of  Lurihay 
is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  where  sujrar  cane,  wheat  and  other 
cereals  are  {rrown.  Vineyards  are  also  cultivated  successfully  in  this 
section. 

Toward  thk  I'Ro.motio.v  of  acrici  lti  re. — A  consitrnment  of 
2,000  fruit  trees  was  received  recently  in  La  Paz  pursuant  to  a  con¬ 
tract  made  by  the  Bolivian  ‘rovernment,  throujrh  the  Director  (leneral 
of  Airiiculture,  with  the  Santa  Lies  nurseries  in  ('bile.  These  youiif; 
trees  represent  varieties  of  fruits  dilferent  from  those  already  e.xistiuf; 
ill  Bolivia  and  are  especially  adapted  for  cultivation  at  hi<rh  altitudes. 
The  trees  will  he  sold  to  interested  parties  at  purchase  price. 

KRAZIL 

K.xi’orts  to  American  cocxtries. — The  Information  Service  of 
the  Ministry  of  A<;riculture  recently  furnished  the  followin*;  fijrures 
on  Brazil’s  exports  to  American  countries: 

Diirini!  tin*  voar  l!)2o  Hra/.il  i-xporteil  to  American  countries  l.lOt.lS;}  tons  of 
incrcliaiuiisc  worth  oo.lU.a.IHi.")  pounds  stcrlin^t,  there  tu'injj  included  in  this  all 
exports  to  North,  Central,  and  South  America,  ('omparing  these  figures  with 
tho.se  of  the  exports  of  the  i>reeedinu  year,  whieh  were  valued  at  4(),lS4,27.i 
|)oun<ls  sterliiiK  ( 1  .lUMi.UoS  eontos),  the  inerea.se  of  value  is  shown  to  he  eon- 
sideral)le. 

V  III  lie  of  Hniziliiiii  fiimrls  to  A  iiiiririni  roiiiilrics 
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Kio  (Iraxde  do  Scl  I’ort  works. — Two  larjre  warehouses  are 
hc'iuf;  erected  in  Kio  (Jrande  do  Sul,  while  the  channel  is  heinjr 
dee|)ened  and  extended  in  anticipation  of  making  it  a  coastwise  port. 
Work  is  also  neariii};  com|)letion  on  the  mounting  of  two  larfre  cranes 
purchased  by  the  (lovernment  of  the  State  of  Kio  (iraiule  do  Sul 
for  the  port. 

.Iapanese  im.mior.ation  to  Brazil. — The  lirazil  Firro  (\irrll  for 
Auj;ust  2)»,  1!)2<»,  publishes  a  report  from  Tokyo  that  this  year  about 
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5,000  Japunose  immijiraiits  will  leave  their  native  eountry  for  Hrazil. 
The  same  report  states  that  the  steamship  service  at  present  is  inade- 
(piate  for  Ja|)anese  emigration  to  Brazil.  As  a  result,  the  Osaka 
Shonen  Kaisha  will  keep  the  Moitllla  Mara  on  the  route  to  Brazil 
and  also  add  the  Sautox  Marti,  littenon  Aires  Marti,  and  Monteriden 
Marti  to  the  schedule.  The  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  which  already 
has  four  ships  running  to  Brazil,  will  add  another  to  the  serviee. 

CIULK 

OuiLKAX  MAM’FAC’TfHixc  iXDi’.sTKiES. — According  to  the  latest 
annual  statistical  report  of  the  Government,  ('hilean  manufacturing 
industries  showed  the  following  (‘onditions  in  the  five  years  ending 
with  1024: 


’  p.rjf 

I'.Cf 

1921 

1920 

NihiiUt  (»f  cst:il(Iistinit‘nts 

7.  f'M 

H.  141 

N444 

N.  I4N 

N.(KI1 

i'jlpiDtl  (|H*S<»S  pJlpITl 

NuiiiIht  of  <‘nip)<»y4H’S  and  o|nt' 

1.  tirti.  7:u.  iwt 

I.2id.9l7. 970 

I,017,:4H2.  H(Jn 

9.V».  71H,  S40 

TNI,  3(17,  (mU 

ators  .  -  . 

HO,  47.'» 

HO.  ‘>22 

H|.9ill 

NO.  re»« 

Want’s  and  salaries 

l!t7,UM.424 

172,  244.  rm 

l.'i.'i,  7 IN.  .'IK'i 

142,  (•:«.  1141 

13.i,  NN(•^  071 

NdiiiU-r  of  inachinf' 

:U.2H7 

•IX.  272 

2»1, 

2(‘>.  (i0t( 

214.  TnM 

'"-'"In:':;',".;., . 

\  <U!( 

H7.'» 

4.!M4 

4. 9.^:4 

4.  (iOO 

2f.;(.(l71 

2.’»7.0IW 

240.  MO 

2<11.4.U 

241.  11)0 

Furl  (valiir  in  |»'S«s  |)a|«'r)-. 
Raw  material  (value  in  |n-siis, 

4B.  ('414.  .V’)4 

.MA.  :m 

34.  901.  9.Vi 

34.  434.  I.'i.'; 

29,  7:4A,  409 

paluT). 

Annual  iirixluetiim  (value  in 

7rui,  4rd. 

(124. 27fi.  0H4 

MM.  IHN  090 

743,  247 

.VJ\  pWt,  2:40 

|M‘SOS  palMT)  .  - .  -  - _ 

1.  :C)i.  i'.4.  <i;u 

l.0K9.0:tl.0M 

1.  IW.\  .'^414, 04N 

1. 1113.  (M'2,  2.Vi 

Fik.st  Ba.n  Amkhican  Mixixcj  ('oxukkss. — The  first  Ban  .\merican 
(’ongress  of  Mining  ami  Metallurgy,  to  he  held  in  Santiago  at  a  date 
yet  to  he  fi.xed,  is  being  planmal  hy  the  National  Mining  Society. 
To  this  (’ongress  engineers,  financiers,  and  business  men  of  the 
l,'nite<l  Stat<*s  and  the  other  Americarj  countries  will  he  invited. 
Discussions  will  cover  technical  questions  and  other  matters  r(‘lating 
to  the  mining  industry,  es|)ecially  the  (piestion  of  taxes  on  mines 
and  metals. 

Wheat  film. — The  Association  for  the  Increased  I’se  of  Nitrate 
on  August  2,  1020,  present«‘d  at  one  of  the  motion  picture  theaters 
of  Santiago  a  film  on  the*  raising  (»f  wheat  with  the  aid  of  nitrate  as 
fertilizer.  Tin*  Br<*sident,  the  ('ahinet,  tin*  Senate,  ami  ('hamher  of 
l)(‘puties  were*  invited  to  attend.  The  Nitrate  Association  |)lans  to 
setid  duplicat(‘s  of  this  fihn  to  all  sections  of  the  country  so  that 
farmers  may  learn  how  to  raise  better  crops  atid  thereby  increase 
the  national  demand  for  nitrate. 

CO.STA  niCA 

l.Mi'KovEi)  water  .si  iM'LV.  By  a  legislative  act  passcal  hy  ('ongress 
on  July  5,  192(5,  and  signed  hy  the  Bresi<lent  of  (’osta  Kica  on  July 
7,  1926,  the  Engineering  Commission  of  the  Water  and  Sewerage 
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Dopartincnt  of  San  Jos6  was  authorized  to  spend  400,000  eolones 
for  the  increasing  of  the  water  supply  and  the  improvement  of  the 
water  works  in  the  capitol. 

Ai'TOMobile  taxes. — Receipts  from  automobile  taxes  in  San  Jose 
reached  41,097  eolones  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1920;  this  is 
0,098  eolones  above  the  amount  estimated  in  the  budget  for  the 
whole  year. 

CCBA 


New  ixdcstrv. — According  to  advices  from  the  Cuban  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  forwarded  to  the  liuUetln  by  the  Cuban  Embassy  in 
Washington,  a  new  industry  is  to  he  established  very  shortly  in 
(’uha,  that  of  making  hags  for  sugar  from  the  fiber  of  a  plant  called 
Mdlra  Ciibana.  This  plant  is  cultivated  at  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  located  in  Santiago  de  Las  Vegas,  and  the  first  sample 
hag  manufactured  from  the  fiber  gives  every  indication  of  being  very 
satisfactory.  The  development  of  this  industry  will  he  of  great 
importance  for  the  country,  inasmuch  as  the  hags  used  for  sugar 
are  now  imported  from  India  and  cost  from  3.")  to  38  cents  each, 
while  those  of  domestic  make  will  sell  for  much  less. 

Sugar  crop  for  1925-2(1.— Official  figures  report  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  1925-2(1  sugar  crop  as  34,159,294  hags,  or  4,879,900 
long  tons.  The  following  table  gives  the  production  of  the  last  crop 
by  provinces: 


I’rovimv  Tons 

I’iiiar  del  Hut.. .  170,  123 

lliibuiiii _  3(11.  187 

Mataii/as _  .Wd.  .'l.'iS 

Santa  Clara _  BaB,  154 


Prnvimv 

Tons 

CiuuagiU'v _ 

1,4(11, 

741 

Drioiito _ 

1,  3B(), 

S37 

Total . 

. . .  1  4.  S7!), 

1 

900 

(iRANiTE  QUARRIES  DISCOVERED. — Oil  oiie  of  the  large  estates  in 
the  region  of  ('amagi'iey  granite  quarries  have  been  found.  This 
discovery  is  very  important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  work  on  the  new 
central  highway  will  commence  very  shortly  and  large  quantities 
of  granite  paving  stone  will  he  needed,  (('iiban  lutibassy  notfx.) 

('ampaigx  for  the  development  of  trade. — According  to  advices 
received  through  the  (hihan  Embassy  in  Washington  the  State 
Department  of  ('uha  is  planning  an  active  campaign  toward  the 
further  development  of  trade  between  that  Kepuhlic  and  her  sister 
reimhlics  of  America.  With  this  purpose  in  view,  the  personnel  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  (\»mmerce,  attached  to  the  State  Department, 
will  he  increased.  Commercial  attaches  connected  with  (he  Cuban 
legal Ruis  alu'oad  will  he  the  interim‘diari(‘s  for  the  merchants  of 
Latin  American  countrii's  and  the  national  producers  in  (hiha. 
l.v.t;{2-2(!t  linll.  12  (1 
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Towahd  thk  developmext  of  home  prodects. — The  Cuban 
Kinhassy  in  Washington  has  forwarded  the  following  information 
from  the  Cuban  Department  of  State  to  the  Bulletin: 

In  order  to  ])romote  the  use  and  eonsumption  at  home  of  domestic 
products,  the  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  opened  two  competitive 
contests.  In  the  first  contest  the  author  of  the  best  composition  on  tiie 
subject  desijrnated  by  tlie  terms  of  the  competition  regarding  home 
products  will  he  awarded  a  diploma  and  SI  ,000.  Six  prizes  are  allowed 
for  contestants  in  the  various  provinces,  consisting  of  a  diploma  and 
SoOO  for  each  of  the  winners.  For  the  second  competition  there  is 
a  national  prize  consisting  of  a  diploma  and  SlOO  for  the  author  of 
the  best  compositit>n  relatinj;  tt>  the  consumption  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  of  C'uha  and  six  provincial  prizes,  consistin"  of  a 
diploma  and  SoO,  for  each  of  the  contestants  reaching  the  highest 
({ualiiication  in  the  different  provinces.  The  time  for  presenting  the 
compositions  expired  on  Xovemher  15,  lt)2(). 

DOMIXICAX  REPI  BLIC 

Broadcastixc.  sT.ATiox  FOR  Saxto  Domixco. — The  Minister 
of  Promotion  and  C'ommunications,  who  has  always  shown  great 
interest  in  the  development  of  wireless  communications  in  the 
Republic,  and  who  is  responsible  for  many  improvements  in  the 
wireless  telegraph  station  at  Santo  Doming(*,  and  also  for  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  station  in  Monte  C’risty  from  which  direct  communication 
with  (’uha  was  obtained,  has  been  successful  in  having  an  allotment  of 
S2H,()0()  made  in  the  1927  budget  of  that  Ministry  for  the  installation 
of  a  l,()0()-watt  broadcasting  station  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo. 
If  this  budget  is  approved  by  Congress  and  the  station  is  erected  in 
the  near  future,  as  it  is  hoped,  this  station  will  he  the  first  of  its  kind 
to  he  put  up  in  the  Republic,  and  will  he  used  principally  as  a  means 
of  propaganda  for  commercial,  agricultural,  and  sanitary  measures, 
although  it  will  also  he  used  as  a  medium  of  education,  broadcasting 
literary  and  scientific  addre.sses,  as  well  as  concerts. 

ECEADOR 

Mi.xeral  waters  of  Tesalia. — For  the  traveler  in  Ecuador  who  is 
interested  in  natural  beauty  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  to  visit 
is  the  town  of  Machachi,  located  in  a  beautiful  valley  some  miles 
south  of  Quito  and  connected  with  that  city  by  a  splendid  automobile 
road.  The  valley  of  Machachi,  besides  being  rich  in  agriculture,  has 
a  number  of  mineral  springs,  the  best  mineral  water,  which  is  said 
to  compare  favorably  with  Vichy  water,  being  taken  from  the  Tesalia 
springs.  For  some  years  this  water  was  used  only  by  the  owners  of 
the  property,  but  in  June  of  1921  the  “Tesalia  Si)rings  (’o.”  was 
organized  for  bottling  and  distributing  the  water. 
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(’oLoxiZATiox  PHOJKCT. — Tlu'  Ecuadoroaii  (lovornmont  has  sijrnod 
a  contract  with  tlic  Oriental  l)evel()j)inont  ('o.  »>:rantin<;  said  com- 
|)any  21,4S()  hectares  of  land  in  the  rejrion  of  Pastaza  for  coloniza¬ 
tion  purposes.  Seventy-five  families  have  already  been  located 
there,  the  company  allowinj;  each  family  11  hectares. 

I.MPKOVK.MKXT  OF  ACHicrLTFnK  Axi)  LiVKSTOCK.—  With  the  idea 
in  view  of  stimulating  ajrric»dture  and  improvinjr  the  livest(*ck  of  the 
Republic,  the  (Jovernment  has  made  plans  for  importinjr  pedigreed 
cattle  and  sheej)  for  breeding  puri)oses,  which  will  he  sold  at  purchase 
|)rice.  Large  (piantities  (*f  farm  im|)lements  will  also  he  imported 
and  sold  to  farmers  at  cost. 

AcnicrLTi  HAL  DKVKLOPMEXT  coMPAXV. — A  stock  Company  has 
hc«‘n  organized  in  Quito,  called  the  “The  Western  Agricultural 
l)eveloi)ment  Co.”  This  company  will  commence,  in  a  small  way, 
to  develop  plantations  of  tagua  nuts,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  rubber 
in  the  western  j)art  of  the  Republic  at  the  junction  of  the  Quininde 
ami  Blanco  rivers. 

Nkw  nriLDixci. — A  fine  new  three-story  building  for  the  Loan 
Bank  was  recently  erected  in  (^uito  at  a  cost  of  :?00,()0()  sucres. 

(ilATKMALA 

Impokts  of  i92r). — The  chief  imports  of  (iuatemala  during  the 
year  192")  were  valued  at  and  consisted  of  cotton  cloth, 

iron,  wood,  petroleum,  food  products,  wheat  flour,  linen,  hemp  and 
jute  fabric,  railroad  material,  drugs  and  meilicine,  wines  and  licpiors, 
silk,  |)aper  and  writing  material,  woolen  cloth,  glass,  china  and  earth¬ 
enware,  hides,  leather,  coal,  copper,  lead,  and  tin. 

Expoht  pkuckxtaoks. — During  192")  the  percentage  of  ex|)orts 
tabulat('d  according  to  distribution  was  as  follows,  the  total  being 


!«i29,f)r)4,:R)2; 

Comilry  PerceMlasie 

Kiigliiii(i _  1. 

!■' ranee _  .  :{() 

(Jerinany _  .  lit.  ‘27 

Ilnlland _  i:}.  :t4 

Mexico _  .  ‘iH 

I'liited  States _  4!).  tio 

Various  countries _  4.t 

Nkw  iXDi’STKV. — According  to  the  DUino  de  Cmtro-Amenva  of 


August  ■),  192(5,  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  chemical  fertilizer, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  (lUatemala,  has  been  established  in  Quezaltc- 
nango.  Although  all  the  necessary  raw  materials  are  not  available 
within  the  country,  the  enterprise  is  expected  to  jtrove  a  success  and 
will  render  an  invaluable  service  to  the  agricidtural  sections. 
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HAITI 

Sisal  crLTiVAXiox. — Kocont  inspoctions  of  the  Potoiuix  Sisal 
Plantalioii  show  the  jilants  to  ho  entirely  free  from  disease,  with 
praetieally  no  loss  of  plants,  although  they  are  arrowing  slowly, 
('nltivation  of  this  liher  is  being  encouraged  hy  an  American  eom- 
])any,  which  has  just  signed  an  agreement  leasing  20,000  acres  of 
land  for  planting  sisal.  Another  company  is  |)lanning  an  extensive 
croj)  development  in  the  Artihonite  Valley. 

Bhoadcasti.xo  station. — An  interesting  project  completed  last 
August  is  the  new  (lovernment  Radio  Broadcasting  Station  of  1,000- 
watt  capacity,  ('all  letters  of  this  station  are  IlllK.  Work  of 
installing  receiving  sets  at  various  places  throughout  the  Republic 
is  now  under  way,  and  although  regular  programs  have  not  as  yet 
been  arranged,  it  is  expected  that  within  a  very  short  time  such 
programs  will  he  broadcast  as  a  regular  thing.  Initial  programs 
broadcast  early  last  August  gave  most  gratifying  results,  re|)orts 
having  been  received  from  ('olorado,  ('onnecticut,  Venezuela, 
Porto  Rico,  and  many  other  places  that  the  program  was  received 
in  those  jilaces.  (liulletiu  of  the  liecelrer  (weiieral,  August,  102(>.) 

.Vdmi.mstuatiox  of  TIIK  Ptblic  Domain  of  tiik  Statk. —  For 
some  tinu'  administration  of  the  public  domain  of  the  state  has  been 
under  discussion,  and  it  was  generally  recognizc'd  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior  reijuired  additional  agents  in  the  field  in  order 
to  pass  propi-rly  upon  rcipiests  for  leases  and  exchanges  (»f  state 
lands.  Accordingly,  an  arrangement  has  now  been  completed  hy 
which  tin*  internal  revenue  ollicers  will  act  as  agents  of  the  .Minister 
of  the  Interior  in  receiving  applicati«»ns  for  leases  and  exchanges 
of  state  land.  They  will  thereuiion  recommend  ajiproval  of  such 
r(“quests,  giving  sullicient  details  to  enable  the  Director  of  Internal 
Revenue  and  the  Minister  of  the  IntiU’ior  to  determine  the  |)ro- 
priety  of  (‘X«‘cuting  the  lease  or  exchanges  in  (|U(*stion,  or  else  will 
n‘comm<*nd  adversely  stating  the  grounds  why,  in  tluur  itpinion, 
the  o|)eration  would  not  la*  in  the  interest  of  the  Slate.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  du<‘  tiim*  tlx*  administration  of  the  public  domain  will  he  on 
a  very  satisfact<»ry  basis.  This  will  occur  as  the  stall*  comes  into 
possession  of  mon*  accurate  information  r<‘garding  tlx*  amount  of 
land  which  it  (»wns,  the  «|uality  of  that  latxl  and  its  pro|x>r  h‘as(^ 
value.  At  present  all  such  information  is  iix‘ompl(‘te  and  not  «'(‘n- 
tralized  in  <»ne  plac<>.  Thus  the  revi'iiix*  of  the  State*  from  tlx*  public 
domain  can  lx*  (*xp(*cted  to  iix*r«*as<*.  (/{ulletin  of  the  /lerelrer  (I'eiienil, 
August,  llt2t».) 

noMH  HAS 

Watkk  am>  Li*;irr  clants.  'I'lx*  .Minist(*r  of  tlx*  'rn*asury,  the 
'Sanitation  e*ngiix*<*r,  and  «»tlx*r  olli«'<*rs  of  tlx*  ( Iov(*rnnx*nt  r<*c(*ntly 
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made  an  ins|)eetu>n  trip  to  dutiapa  to  consider  the  enlarjiement  and 
inij)rovenient  of  the  water  works  serving  Tegucigalpa.  Tlie  laying 
of  pipes  in  Tegucigalpa  is  first  to  he  coinj)leted,  after  which  the 
water  systems  of  La  Aurora  and  dutiapa  will  he  connected,  and  the 
chlorinati(m  plant  installed.  It  is  believed  that  in  a  short  time  a 
water  supply  will  also  he  installed  for  C'omayagiiela. 

C’oAL  AND  OIL. — According  to  press  reports,  a  flash  of  lightning 
which  struck  a  pine  tree  in  the  Sensenti  Valley,  Department  of 
Ocotepecjue,  revealed  a  coal  mine  and  the  presence  of  petroleum. 
Oil  was  noted  on  the  waters  of  the  Sixe  River. 


.M  EX  ICO 

Koreic.n  trade  Fici  RE.s. — The  Treasury  during  Sejitemher  sent 
a  statement  to  the  American  C'hamher  of  C’ommerce  in  Mexico  City 
on  imports  and  exports  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  past  four  years, 
as  follows: 


Firs!  half  yo:ir 


Ini|H>ris  Kxporis 


lie** 


1  .aC).  .  vsi*  21*  1 .  477,  7.aS 

1 4»»,  ,'>24.  .Vif »  JC.  249.  *>92 

2<N).9»>7..>9  M)7.  473 

741. 997  3o7, 99*2.  299 


New  iiiciiWAYs. — On  September  Ih,  ITiti,  the  highway  from 
Mexico  ('ity  to  the  city  of  Puebla  was  oflicially  opened  for  traflic. 
'Phe  opening  was  attended  by  national  government  officials,  oflicials 
of  the  State  of  Puebla,  and  many  others,  a  parade  of  2,000  auto¬ 
mobiles  making  the  trip  over  the  new  road  along  which  at  two 
p*»ints  tablets  in  the  rock  were  unveiled,  one  reconling  the  building 
of  the  road  in  the  administration  «)f  President  ('alles,  and  the  other 
recitrding  the  gratitude  of  the  State  of  Puebla  to  President  C'alles 
for  the  highway,  which  enters  the  State  at  the  p»>int  where  the  monu¬ 
ment  is  placed.  The  highway  is  125  kilometers  long. 

On  September  5  the  President  of  the  National  Highway  Commis¬ 
sion  declared  the  Mexico- Pachuca  highway  ti*  he  oflicially  open. 
Soim*  two  thousand  aut«>mohiles  made  the  tri|)  «*ver  the  tR?  kilo¬ 
meters  of  the  new  rt»ad  in  two  hours. 

Assemulv  oe  ('iiamhers  ok  (’ommerce.  The  Ninth  Annual 
Cicneral  Assenddy  of  ('hamhers  of  ('ommerce  of  Mexico  met  in 
M(‘xi»‘o  ('ity  on  S«>ptemher  If,  lt>2(»,  umler  the  presitlency  of  the 
chief  clerk  (»f  the  Ministry  of  Imiustry,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
hea«l  of  tin*  Bureau  of  ('ommer«*e.  Representatives  of  47  ('hamhers 
of  Commerce  were  jiresent  to  discuss  plans  h»r  the  increase  of  traile 
volume  and  facilities,  both  fi'oni  local  and  international  pointsof  view. 

Plant  Disi\KEcrD)N  station.  .\s  a  result  of  a  conference 
rect'iidy  lu'ld  in  Los  Angeles  between  oflicials  of  the  Mexican  Depart¬ 
ment  (*f  Agriculture,  plant  (quarantine  (*flicials  from  the  Cnited 
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States,  ro|)i(‘s(*ntativos  of  the  Southern  Paeifie  Railroad  of  Mexico, 
and  tlie  Mexican  Northwest  A<;rieultural  (’hainher,  a  mixed  com¬ 
mission  of  Mexican  ami  American  experts  has  been  in  the  nortli- 
western  |)art  of  Mexico  to  determine  tlie  hteation  of  one  or  more 
Ixtnler  disinfeeti<tn  stations  lor  ve<retahle  products,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possible  transmission  of  i)lant  pests  from  one  country  to 
the  other.  The  daily  press  states  that  each  station  will  consist  of 
nine  hu^e  steel  cylinders  throujrh  which  tracks  will  run  t<*  accommo¬ 
date  seven  freijrht  ears  each  of  ve<retal)le  |)roduets.  These  will  he 
sterilized  within  the  cylinder  first  by  being  subjected  to  a  vacuum 
and  then  by  being  treated  with  a  gas. 

Immkjuatiox  KicruKs.  “Of  the  total  immigrants  during  the  first 
six  months  of  ltt2.'),  .44,371  were  men  and  ir),14h  were  w<unen;  42,0(i') 
were  Mexicans  and  1(),4.a.")  aliens.  Emigrants  from  Mexico  during  the 
same  period  numbered  4r),()41t  men  and  12,784  women;  of  the  total 
number  of  47,842  emigrants  42,147  were  Mexican  and  ir),()8r)  aliens. 
The  zone  through  which  there  is  the  largest  migratory  movement 
is  that  along  the  muthern  boundary,  across  which,  during  11)2"), 
l()l,.j8.j  immigrants  entered  Mexico  and  t)2,()8()  emigrants  left  the 
country. 

XlCAUACfA 

lT:Ti{OLKt  M  coxt’Kssioxs.  Two  eoneessions  for  petroleum  explora¬ 
tions  in  the  national  lands  of  Nicaragua  wen*  approved  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  on  dune  24,  ll>2b.  In  both  eases  if  oil  or  other  hydrocarbons 
are  found  the  eom|)anies  may  »)|)<*rate  for  oO  years  with  the  privilege 
of  renewal  if  the  (lovernment  is  satisfied  with  the  fulfillment  of  the 
e«tntraet. 

I'AKACfAV 

Bfs  sKHVict:.  It  was  reported  on  duly  211,  lh2(»,  that  a  regular 
motor-bus  service  for  jiassengers  and  freight  had  been  inaugurated 
between  Ypaearai  and  ('aaeu|)e;  the  schedule  of  hours  and  fre<|ueneyof 
trips  will  Im‘  adjust('d  to  meet  the  maals  and  demands  of  the  two  cities. 

On  August  17,  ltt2t>,  the  inauguration  of  a  similar  bus  line  between 
San  Lonuizo  and  Yaguaibn  by  the  way  of  Ita  was  anmumeed.  Re¬ 
cently  eompleti'd  repairs  on  that  road  now  make  it  |)ossible  for  a 
daily  freight  and  passenger  s«‘rviee  to  be  maintained. 

PuoTKfTiox  OK  coTTox.  In  aecordancc  with  the  law  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  burning  of  all  cotton  plants  after  the  picking  season, 
.\ugust  41  last  was  set  aside  by  the  (lovernment  for  that  purpose. 
The  law  is  a  prctteetive  nu'asure  against  parasites,  and  all  owners  of 
plantations  who  fail  to  comply  are  liable  to  a  fine  of  .*>()  p(‘sos. 

.VciuicrLTi  UAi.  nri.LKTix.  One  of  the  latest  publications  of  the 
1)(‘partment  of  Agriculture  is  a  bulletin  (huding  with  yerba  mate,  the 
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way  in  wliich  it  is  to  he  sowed,  transplanted,  and  propajrated,  the 
resnlts  of  speeial  investijrations  made  hv  the  department  and  reeom- 
inendations  for  various  means  of  eultivation  suited  to  different  parts 
(»f  the  eountry. 

PERU 

New  motor  road.  A  new  road  projeet  which  will  <rive  Lima  a 
si)lendid  hi<rhway  leading;  directly  into  the  foothills  of  the  Andes  is 
the  road  to  (’hosica  which  is  now  hein<>:  surveyed.  The  distance  from 
Lima  to  C'hosica  is  approximately  37  kilometers;  the  road  will  rise  ' 
in  parts  to  an  elevation  of  2,821  feet  above  sea  level,  affordinf;  majinif- 
icent  views  of  the  aj)proach  to  the  (\)rdillera.  The  estimated  cost 
of  this  road  is  1  ho, 000  Peruvian  |)ounds. 

A(;riculture  and  livestock  in  Southern  Peru. — An  article  in 
the  UV.\f  ('oast  Leader  of  Lima  for  Aufrust  10,  1920,  "ives  an  interesting 
account  of  jirazing  and  aj;ricultural  possibilities  in  southern  Peru. 
Accordinj>:  to  this  article  conditions  in  the  Province  of  Puno  are  very 
favorable  for  sheep  raisin*!;  at  present  this  province  is  producinjr 
about  0,000,000  pounds  of  wool  for  export;  one-third  of  that  amount 
or  more  is  used  in  the  country,  (’attle  are  also  raised  in  this  section; 
the  grass,  however,  is  not  so  good  for  cattle  grazing,  and  the  climate, 
on  account  <»f  the  altitude,  is  rather  trying  to  them. 

Research  work  ok  the  National  Agrarian  Society. — During 
the  past  few  months  the  National  Agrarian  Society  and  the  Cahete 
cotton  planters  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  to  Peru  a  number 
of  well-known  agricultural  experts,  whose  efforts  are  designed  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  properly  eipiipped  organization  cajiable  of  dealing 
with  the  agricultural  problems  of  the  country,  especially  those  affect¬ 
ing  cotton,  sugar  cane,  and  other  important  products.  Dr.  Charles 
11.  T.  Townsend,  who  arrived  recently  in  Lima  and  who  has  been  on 
previous  occasions  engaged  in  entomological  and  agricultural  work  in 
Peru,  has  now  come  to  this  country  to  organize  the  Agricultural 
Parasitological  Institute  for  the  National  Agrarian  Society.  This 
Institute  is  expected  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  com|)lete  Agricultural 
Kxperiment  Station,  semioflicial  in  character. 

Medal  presented  to  Dr.  V.  M.  Velez. — An  attractive  ceremony 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Peruvian  Touring  Club  in  Lima  on  the 
occasion  of  the  |)resentation,  by  the  President  of  the  ('lub,  of  a  gold 
medal  to  Dr.  Victor  M.  Velez,  Prefect  of  the  Department  of  Puno,  in 
recognition  of  his  labor  in  favor  of  road  building.  Due  largely  to 
the  efforts  of  Doctor  Velez,  1,200  kilometers  of  automobile  roads 
have  been  constructed  tbroughout  the  Department  of  Puno. 

SALVADOR 

Special  board  to  sipervise  highway  construction. — In 
accordance  with  a  legislative  decree  of  May  9,  1922,  the  President 
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has  appointi'd  a  special  hoard  to  take  charjre  of  the  eonstnietion  of 
autoinohile  roads  from  dueuapa  to  Usulutan,  passing  through  San 
Miguel,  and  fr«un  duouapa  to  Santiago  de  Maria. 

Water  board. — A  presidential  decree  of  August  20,  1920,  provides 
for  a  hoard  to  control  the  water  supply  in  the  town  of  (’alifornia, 
I)e|)artinent  of  I'sulutan. 

Radio  commpxicatiox  between  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica. — 
C'omniereial  railio  eoinnuinieation  between  Salvador  and  ('osta  Rica 
was  established  on  August  15,  192t). 

r  RIG  PAY 

Imports  axd  exports. — Figures  taken  from  statistical  reports  of 
the  foregin  trade  of  Cruguay  for  the  first  five  months  of  1921,  1922, 
192d,  1924,  1925,  and  1920  show  a  relative  increase  in  the  |)ereentage 
of  imports  in  relation  to  e.xports.  Summari/ed  the  report  is  as 
follows: 


.Vpproximate 

Value  of  Value  of  |H>reeiitage 

Vear  export.s  iii  iin|M)rts  in  of  iiui>ort.s 

jx'sos  jK'.sos  ill  relation 

to  exjHirts 

1921... . . .  :{9,  1 SU,  47.'>  1 7,  R.'i:!  4.') 

1922 _ _ _  :i:{,  t)99,  491  15,  7:{tl.  :i(»4  41) 

1 92:1 _ _ _ _  .50,  2:1 1 ,  529  20,  77 1 ,  1 :1S  41 

1924  . . . .  57,  29;i,  (iOS  24, 027,  1.50  4:1 

1925  _ _  .51,S2H,  S90  29,  <M)0,  000  .57 

1920 _ _  .52, 972,  S.50  :il,  0(M),  (M)0  5S 


Prize  e.xpositiox. — The  Twenty-first  National  ('attic  Show,  spon- 
sori'd  and  organized  by  the  Rural  Association  of  Cruguay,  was 
inaugurated  on  .Vugust  25,  1920,  in  the  Prado  of  Montevideo. 

KontTii  AX.NTAL  VETERINARY  ('oxFERE\('E. — The  Fourth  Annual 
('onh'rence  of  Veterinaries  was  held  in  Montevideo  in  August. 

I  During  part  of  the  sessions  the  eonvention  was  broken  u|)  into 

sections  in  which  different  phases  of  the  subject  were  discussed. 
.Special  consideration  was  given  to  measures  in  ndation  to  the  cattle 
industry  and  the  |)lace  which  this  organization  could  take  in  the 
future  develo|)ment  of  the  industry  in  Cruguay. 

VEXEZI'ELA 

PriiniASE  OE  SITE  KOR  RADIO  sTATio.N.  'Pile  puicluise  by  the 
(loviunment  of  50  hectares  (approximately  1  l.S  acres)  of  land  for  the 
erection  of  a  radio-tel(‘graph  station  was  aiithoriziul  on  .\ugust  12, 
192<i.  'Phe  cost  of  this  site,  which  issituatiul  in  th(‘('utia  subdivision 
of  till*  Federal  District,  will  he  000,000  bolivars. 


A(ini(  ri-TTKE,  ixnrsTKV,  and  commerce 
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Contract  for  artesian  wells. — A  contract  was  recently  sifrned 
by  the  ‘rovernor  of  the  Federal  District  for  the  drilling;  of  artesian 
wells  to  supply  drinking  water  for  the  eastern  section  of  the  city  of 
('aracas  and  the  construction  of  reservoiis,  pipe  lines,  and  all  other 
works  which  may  he  necessary  for  the  proper  distrihution  of  the 
water.  According  to  the  ajrreement,  work  will  he  commenced  within 
four  months  after  the  approval  of  the  contract  and  will  he  finished  a 
year  from  the  date  of  its  initiation. 

Progress  on  Maracaibo  port  works. — Since  the  conclusion  of 
the  contract  for  the  wideiiiii't  of  the  hay  and  construction  of  port 
works  in  Maracaibo  work  has  projrressed  rapidly.  Durinjr  August 
the  length  of  the  channel  dredged  measured  about  125  meters  (410 
feet)  and  the  width  from  10  to  12  meters  (appro.ximately  from  to 
39  feet).  The  dredge,  which  is  in  operation  day  and  night,  is  said  to 
take  out  an  average  of  ,S,000  cubic  yards  of  sand  every  24  hours. 

Placer  mini.ng  in  (Icavana. —  During  August  placer  mining 
operations  for  gold  were  begun  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  Paruruhaca 
and  (’orocoro.  Similar  enterprises  e.xist  in  La  Hoya,  Mocupia,  and 
C'aroiu,  and  it  is  believed  that  when  certain  economic  difliculties  are 
solved  they  will  he  more  profitable  than  the  mines  of  vein  ore. 

I.<ARGE  APPROPRIATION  FOR  PCBLIC  WORKS. — Oil  AugUSt  10,  1920, 
the  Department  of  Public  Works  was  granted  an  additional  appro¬ 
priation  of  5,000, 000  bolivars. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL'^’^ 
AFFAIRS 


CHILE 

UcDGF.T  ESTIMATE.  Oil  September  2,  1920,  the  Presiilent  of 
('bile  sent  to  (’ongress  the  budget  f«>r  1927  which  calculated  the 
revenues  at  St)0,S54,040.1 1  pesos,  while  the  expenditures  are  esti¬ 
mated  at  1 ,029,342, 70t)  pesos.  However,  these  expemlitures  inclmle 
items  for  which  special  funds  to  the  amount  of  122,400,000  pestts 
may  he  used.  The  loan  from  Hlair  ('o.  is  als«»  to  he  canceleil  with 
funtls  from  loans  to  he  contracleil  for  the  conversion  of  the  public 
debt.  Therefore,  the  |)art  of  the  budget  of  expenditures  to  he  ct>v- 
ered  by  ordinary  ri'venues  amounts  ti*  '.M)0,SS2,705.S3  pesos,  which 
leaves  under  the  present  »-alculati*»ns  a  deficit  of  10,t)2.S,059.72  pesos. 
It  is  hop(‘d  that  much  of  this  may  he  eliminated  hy  a  revision  of  the 
nei'ds  of  the  various  Ministries  and  a  polii-y  of  ectuiomy. 
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COLOMBIA 

Haxk  of  the  Kepi'blic. — A  rcc(*iit  report  of  the  Directors  of  this 
hank  {rives  some  very  interesting  and  important  <lata  rejrardinjr  the 
hank’s  business  for  the  jiast  year.  In  lt)23  the  total  eurreney  in  eir- 
eulation  amounted  to  only  pesos,  while  durin<r  the  past 

year  it  increased  to  75,814,117  pesos.  This  eom|)arative  fifrure 
|)roves  the  stabilization  of  the  national  eurreney,  which  is  to-day  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world.  The  cooperation  of  the  banks  amon{r  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  all  of  them  with  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  slniws  the 
ellicient  manner  in  which  this  institution  has  fulfilled  one  of  its 
essential  functions,  namely,  that  of  servinjr  as  a  bond  of  union  and 
support  to  tbe  other  bankin<r  institutions.  All  banks  functioninjr  in 
C'olombia  to-day  are  stocklndders  of  the  Bank  of  the  Keiiublic. 
{Coloniblfin  I^ffditoii  Dotfs.) 

Financial  position  of  the  Repcblic. — Two  main  facts  which 
prove  the  financial  projrress  of  C'ohunbia  are,  first,  the  unimpaired 
credit  of  the  country,  and  the  fact  that  the  prices  (pioted  on  national 
stocks  in  foreifrn  markets  have  been  hi<rher  than  at  any  previous  time. 
The  second  factor  is  the  increase  in  (lovernment  revenues.  Durinj' 
the  first  si.\  months  of  lft2()  the  ordinary  revenues  produced  about 
25,000,000  pesos,  a  fijjure  hifiber  than  for  any  other  similar  period. 
An  increase  is  likewise  noted  in  the  departmental  and  municipal 
revenues.  Total  receipts  of  the  National  Treasury,  includin<<: 
departmental  and  municipal  revenues,  which  in  1022  amounted  to 
45,784,010  pesos,  in  the  year  11>25  reached  81,2:15,000  pes«)s.  ('olom- 
bian  e.\p(»rts,  which  in  1022  were  valued  at  52,7:11,477  pesos,  increased 
in  1025  to  ajipro.ximately  87,000,000  jiesos.  The  t«)tal  volume  of 
foreijrn  trade  for  1022  was  0(»,870,501  jiesos,  while  in  1025  it  increased 
to  appro.ximately  181,000,000  pes(»s.  On  March  20,  1025,  bank 
deposits  in  tin*  Kepulilic  amounti'd  to  42,:154,542  pesos,  while  on 
March  20,  1020,  dep(*sits  had  increased  to  40,078,25:1  pesos.  Bank 
loans  on  March  20,  1025,  were  40,542,!>47  pi'sos,  while  on  the  sann* 
date  in  1020  loans  valued  at  54,70:i,204  pesos  had  been  made. 
(('oloinblan  Lujation  notes.) 

NICAKACCA 

Intek  .\mekican  IlicH  (’oMMissioN. — The  Ni<‘ara<;uan  sc'ction  of 
the  Inter  .\m(*rican  IIi{;h  ('ommission  is  now  composed  of  the  follow¬ 
ing;  members:  Bresidenf,  Senor  Kafaid  (’abrera,  Ministi*r  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury;  Mr.  ('lifford  D.  flam,  Mr.  Koscoe  K.  Hill,  Dr.  Manuel  I’asos 
Arana,  Dr.  (lustavo  Manzatiari's,  Sen«»r  Narciso  Lacayo  and  Senor 
Fmilio  Alvarez,  tin?  two  latter  replacinj;  Senon*s  Siero  and  Klizondo. 

rurciPAY 

Debt  pavme.nts. — Accordiiif;  to  the  ('onuneree  Iteporfs  of  Sept(*m- 
ber  27,  1020,  tin*  French  debt  to  l’ru{;uay  has  been  reduc»*d  to 
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pesos  hy  the  payment  of  1,()S7,4()0  pes«»s  on  September 
17,  The  original  sum  owed  was  1 '),()()(), ()()()  |)esos. 


BHAZIL 


Kkpkal  ok  Pahckls  Post  ('oxsilau  Iwoick  Kkoi  ihkmk.nt. — 
As  a  result  t»f  a  i)etition  hy  I’nited  States  Ambassador  Morgan,  the 
Brazilian  authorities  have  promised  to  instruet  their  eonsuls  in  the 
I’nited  States  no  longer  to  recpiire  consular  invoices  covering  all 
shipments  hy  parcels  post  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  when 
shipments  are  of  a  eommen-ial  nature.  The  law  which  authorized 
the  recjuirement  of  the  consular  invoice  in  the  ease  of  parcels  post 
shipments  speeilied  that  it  should  not  ap|)ly  to  those  emmtries  with 
which  Brazil  had  a  postal  convention,  so  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  and  Brazil  are  parties  t*>  such  a  convention, 
the  regulation  <h)es  not  ap|)ly  to  the  United  States. 

•VnuK'KLTruAL  cuKDiTs.*  On  duly  2S,  l‘V2(»,  the  Ministry  of  Agri¬ 
culture  «»rdered  the  promulgati«>n  of  the  Agricultural  ('redit  Law 
recently  approved  hy  (’ongress,  which  provides  that  the  Mortgage 
('|•(*<lit  Bank  may  issue  hills  of  e.xehange  guaranteed  hy  liens  au- 
thoriz(‘d  hy  law  No.  dSthi  «tf  November  2S,  1922,  or  hy  liens  on  agri- 
enltural  propi'rty  granted  in  aeeonlanee  with  the  law.  The  interest 
on  such  hills  of  exchange  may  not  exceed  S  |)er  cent.  .Vssoeiations 
permitted  to  henelit  hy  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  agricultural 
producers'  cooperative  organizations. 

KMKmiKX<'Y  Law. —  .\n  emergency  law  was  passed  hy  Congress 
and  promulgated  hy  the  Ministry  »*f  the  Treasury  t»n  duly  2tt,  HV2t», 
which  provided  for  a  lo  per  cent  reduction  in  the  salaries  «*f  public 
employees,  including  the  |)oliee  ami  some  armed  forces. 

CIBA 

Ci'BA  T»)  ATTKM)  ('oNOUKss  OK  druisTs.  The  ('uhaii  (lovern- 
ment  has  accepted  the  invitation  to  atteml  the  international  (Com¬ 
mission  of  durists,  which  will  meet  in  Kio  «le  daneiro  in  lt>27,  for 
tin*  codification  of  international  law,  and  has  appointed  as  tlelegates 
Dr.  .\ntonio  Sanelu'Z  »le  Bustamante,  a  judge  t)f  the  I’ermanent  ('ourt 
of  International  .lusti<‘«‘,  and  Dr.  (Vsar  Salaya. 
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H  OX  nr  HAS 

UECiTLATioxs  FOH  Saxitahy  Polk’e. — Th(>  ivfiulat ions  for  tlii' 
saiiitiirv  polico  woro  approved  hy  the  President  on  duly  21,  Pd2t), 
^oin^  into  efl'eet  on  Aufiust  1.  Aeeordinj;  to  these  re<;ulations  the 
sanitary  poliee  are  eharjred  with  the  duty  of  seeing;  that  sanitary 
measures  are  earned  out  and  may  eall  on  the  re<;ular  |)oliee  to 
cooperate  with  them  in  their  duty. 

MEXICO 

Additioxal  petholecm  UEOCL.YTioxs. — 111  September,  11)2(),  the 
President  of  the  Pepuhlie  issued  a  decree  rejrulatinj;  that  of  Decem¬ 
ber  dl,  ll)2.j,  in  repird  to  the  control  and  administration  of  petro¬ 
leum.  The  new  decree  <:ives  additional  powers  to  the  Petroleum 
Administration  Siu'viee  in  the  matter  of  firaiitin*;  or  revisin<f  con¬ 
tracts,  examinin';  records,  contracts  and  operations  and  other  ri<;hts. 
The  decree  was  |)uhiished  in  the  Viilrersal  of  Mexico  C'ity  for  Sep¬ 
tember  2(),  ll(2t). 

duvEXiLE  ('ocuT.—  The  DIario  Ofichil  of  Me.xieo  for  October  1.5, 
192(1,  gives  (he  regulations  for  the  duvenile  ('oiirt  which  is  shortly 
to  he  established  in  the  h'ederal  District.  This  C'ourt  will  have  a 
technical  department  to  consider  the  medical,  psychological,  peda¬ 
gogical  and  social  jihases  of  the  eases  of  delimpient  minors  and  will 
work  in  conjunction  with  the  Public  ('harity  organization  and  other 
social  welfare  institutions. 

XICAHACIA 

IlicnwAV  Law  Keoi  latioxs.-  The  regulations  of  the  Highway 
Labor  Law  of  which  mention  was  made  in  the  UnJUtiu  for  Septemlier, 
192(),  were  (luhlished  in  the  daceta  Oficial  for  August  11  and  12, 
192(».  A  ('entral  Highway  ('ommission,  to  he  established  in  Managua 
as  a  section  of  the  Ministry  of  Promotion,  will  coonlinate  (he  work  of 
the  d(‘|)artmental  and  local  highway  commissions. 

VEXEZIEEA 

Law  o.v  dental  I’hactice.  A  law  on  dental  practice  passed  by 
the  VeiH'zuelan  congress  on  duly  1.5,  192(i,  and  signed  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  on  duly  19,  192(),  is  printed  in  the  (laceta  (fjicitil  of  August  2, 
192b.  Important  specificat ions  of  this  law,  which  went  into  (dfect  at 
th(‘  date  of  |)romulgation,  an*  the  hdlowing: 

.\ll  <lr.|it!il  practitiiiiiiTs  in  V<‘iieziielji  must  have  either  tlie  ilenree  of  deiita 
siirKeon  from  a  \'eiieziielan  university  or  :t  s|N'eial  license. 

A  eoiifirination  of  the  rlenree  of  dent.al  surgeon  niven  by  a  foreinn  university 
of  reeoKtiixetl  seientitie  staniliiiK  m.'i.v  be  obtainetl  both  by  nationals  and  foreiKU- 
ers  in  eonforinity  with  the  Ijiw  on  certificates  :tnd  li«‘ens<.s. 

'I'Ik;  .N'iitional  .Sanitary  Itiireaii  is  invested  with  the  power  to  Knint  s|M-eial 
lieen.s«.s  duriiiK  the  |ieriod  of  a  yiair  after  the  date  of  the  proinidKiition  of  this  law. 
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All  applicants  for  liconsos  imist  have  had  eight  years  of  professional  practice, 
four  of  which  shall  have  been  under  the  iininediatc  suiK'rvision  of  a  graduate 
dentist;  must  be  citizens  of  Venezuela;  must  have  reached  their  majority;  and 
must  be  of  honorable  character.  .Vs  witness  to  the  eight  years  of  j)rofes.sional 
practice  they  must  have  the  sworn  testimony  of  six  com|)etent  persons. 

.Vll  dentists,  whether  graduates  or  holders  of  special  licenses,  must  register 
their  diploma  or  licen.se  in  the  central  office  of  the  National  Hoard  of  Health. 

Those  authorized  to  i>ractice  both  dentistry  and  pharmacy  are  retpiired  to 
choose  one  of  these  i)rofessions. 

No  dentist  may  administer  a  general  anaesthetic  nor  perform  any  operation 
which  by  its  character  reipiires  the  .services  of  a  surgeon. 

No  dentist  may  prescribe  formulas  »)ther  than  those  pertaining  to  dental 
therapeutics. 

Pkxal  (’oi)K. — Anioii"  tin'  rociMit  le<iislativo  acts  of  the  (‘oti<;ross 
of  Voiu'zuela  was  the  proimil<:atioii  on  .Inly  lo,  102t),of  a  penal  code 
wliieli  will  supei’seile  that  of  June  .'10,  Ihl.u.  A  code  of  eriininal 
l)rocednre  was  also  i)roinnl<rated,  heinji  passed  on  duly  0,  192(1,  ami 
siirned  duly  Id,  192(1;  it  will  take  the  place  of  that  of  dune  80,  1915. 
The  full  te.xt  of  both  codes  is  published  in  the  (iacetd  Oficial  of  Auirust 
17  and  Au<rust  19,  192(1,  respectively. 


PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
andEDUCATION 


AHOKXTIXA 

Nkw  Schools  in  Nationai,  Tkhhitoiuks. — The  National  ('ouneil 
of  Kdiieation  in  Aujrust  ajiproved  the  project  for  the  eonstruetion 
in  the  Territories  of  11  school  huildinirs,  the  total  cost  of  which  will 
he  2, 194 ,()()()  pesos. 

Akhou  Day.- On  Au<;ust  29,  192(1,  Arbor  Day  was  celebrated 
throughout  Ar<rentina  under  the  patrona'ie  of  the  Soeiedad  Forestal 
-Vrjrmitina  (Aru:entine  Forestry  Society)  with  the  attendance  of  the 
school  children  and  troops  of  Boy  Scouts.  The  exercises  in  Buenos 
Aires  wen*  tu'ld  in  the  ;:rounds  of  the  Arjxentine  Rural  Society  at 
I’alermo  n(*ar  the  Ajrricultural  Museum,  where  ollicials  of  the  national 
and  city  <;overninents,  the  Rural  .Vsst)ciation  of  Fru^uay,  represen¬ 
tatives  fi’om  tin*  National  (’ouncil  of  Fducation,  and  delepites  from 
the  schools  listi'iu'd  to  mldresses  on  lorestry  ami  the  cultivation  (>1 
tn'cs  in  cities,  d'lees  were  planted  on  this  day  on  s|>eeilieil  streets 
in  Buenos  .Vires  and  other  «*ities. 

Mcskcm  ok  Nati’hai,  llisrouv.  On  .Vujrust  2S.  192(1,  the  Ber¬ 
nardo  Rivadavia  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Buenos  .Vires  hehl 
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tho  first  <»f  its  scM’ios  of  locturos  for  tho  yoar  in  tin*  Sclnxtl  of  Kxact, 
Physical  and  Natural  Sciences. 

Dn.  Mahia  Mo.\tf;ssohi  ix  Bi’kxos  Aiuks. —  Tpon  the  invitation 
of  the  Arsrentine  Institute  of  Italian  ('ulture,  Dr.  Maria  Montessori, 
founder  of  the  Montessori  system  (tf  teaching  young  children,  arrived 
in  Buenos  Aires  a  few  months  ago  to  deliver  a  series  of  20  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  schools  along  individualistic  lines.  She  will  also 
In*  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  ('hildren’s  House,  where  her 
system  is  to  be  put  in  |)ractice. 

Kohekj.x  LrxTfHKKs. —  Dr.  Marfa  de  Mae/.tu,  of  the  RexUlein-la 
th  Kstiidiautes  in  Madrid,  bas  been  lecturing  on  education  in  the 
School  of  Philosojjhy  and  Letters  of  the  rniversity  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  in  other  educational  institutions  of  Argentina  and  I’ruguay. 
Professors  (’haiies  Blondel  and  (lustave  (llotz  of  France  have  also 
deliver(*d  series  of  lectures  at  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 
of  Buenos  .Vires. 

nOLIVIA 

F()i{  THE  Lmckovemext  OF  PfHi.ic  Km  cATio.x.—  President  Siles  in 
his  message  to  ('ongr(*ss  wh(*n  that  body  convened  on  .Vugust  (>, 
made  some  important  statements  in  relation  to  (piestions  regarding 
the  development  and  impr<»venu*nt  of  education  throughout  the 
Republic.  The  following  matters  were  mentioned  as  deserving 
special  attention : 

(o)  I’llivcrsity  uiitoiioiiiy  and  ccnlralizatidii  of  Faculties. 

(/()  KstaUlisliineiit  of  a  National  Moard  of  F.dncation.  * 

(r)  (Veation  of  Faculties  of  Physics  and  Matln'inatics,  and  the  corres|iondint! 
schools. 

(</)  Reor^ani/ation  of  the  Normal  .'school  of  .Siicn*  and  the  (‘stahlishinent  of 
norinal  schools  in  rural  districts. 

(f)  Kstahlishinent  of  scholarships  abroad. 

(/)  l^stal)lishln<“nt  of  a  saviiiKs  and  |:ension  fund  for  ti'achers. 

((/)  Knactinent  of  a  law  increasing  salaries  for  teachers  in  proportion  to  their 
yc*ars  of  servic«*. 

(h)  Law  on  compulsory  school  attendance. 

(i)  Ljiws  for  the  protect i«m  of  children. 

.VcADE.MV  OF  Fixe  .Vkts.-  On  .Vugust  12,  the  imtugtirntion  took 
[thice  in  Ln  Pa/-  of  tin*  IL'rnando  Siles  .Natimial  -Veademy  of  Fine 
-Vrts,  which  is  named  in  honor  of  the  present  ('hi(*f  Ivxt'cutivi*. 

It  It  A  7.1 1- 

.New  .Saumiexto  .Scinnu.  ix  Kio  de  .Iaxeiuo. — The  ni‘W  Sarmi- 
eiito  Schot)!  in  Rio  de  dant'iro,  namt'd  aft<*r  tin*  President  of  .Vrgen- 
tina  who  was  (he  founder  of  public  <‘<lucation  in  that  Republic,  was 
odicially  opened  tm  .Sep’tember  II,  Mt2(>,  with  the  .Vrg(*ntine  .Vmbas- 
satlor  as  guest  »if  hoimr.  This  school  is  anotln*!'  «»f  the  c<*nt«*rs  ttf 
(‘ducatiori  which  honor  a  sister  r(‘public  either  by  its  own  naint*  <»r 
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by  that  of  oiio  of  its  sons.  The  openinjr  exereises  includes  the  sinjr- 
in<;  of  the  Argentine  national  anthem,  a  hymn  to  Sarmiento,  and  the 
unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  a  famous  Argentine  jurist,  Hieardo 
Kivarola,  hy  the  Argentine  Ambassador. 

dosE  Pedro  Varela  School. — On  the  anniversary  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  Fruguay,  August  24,  11)2(),  the  dose  Pedro  Varela 
School,  of  Rio  de  danein*,  named  after  a  brilliant  poet  and  educator 
of  I’ruguay,  celebrated  the  holiday  of  the  sister  republic  of  Uruguay 
with  exercises  to  which  were  invited  the  lAniguayan  Minister  to 
Brazil,  the  Uruguayan  ('onsul  (ieneral,and  other  distinguished  guests. 

New  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Letters. — During  September 
two  new  members  were  admitted  to  the  Brazilian  Academy  of 
Letters  in  Rio  de  daneiro.  They  were  Senhor  A<lelmar  Tavares, 
who  has  won  fame  as  a  poet,  and  Senhor  Fernando  Magalhaes,  a 
physician  as  well  as  a  writer. 

Acrici'LTcral  School  Ixacocrated. — On  August  2S  the  School 
of  Agriculture  and  Veterinary  Science  of  the  State  of  Minas  (leraes, 
in  the  town  of  Viyosa,  was  inaugurated  in  the  presence  t)f  President 
Bernardes.  The  Director  of  the  School  is  Dr.  Peter  Rolfs,  formerly 
director  of  a  United  States  Experiment  Station  and  of  the  State 
('ollege  of  Agriculture  of  Florida.  Doctor  Bernardes,  while  l*resi- 
dent  of  the  State  of  Minas  (leraes,  br(*ught  Doctor  Rolfs  from  the 
United  States  to  plan  and  organize  the  new  school,  which  is  now 
ready  to  o|)en  its  doors  and  is  fully  e(iui|)|)ed  to  do  a  splendid  work 
for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 

School  Attendance. — Acc«)rding  to  the  Report  t)f  the  (lovernor 
of  the  State  of  Siio  Pauh»,  the  number  of  students  attending  the 
oflicial  schools  during  11)2*)  was  2SS,41(),  while  those  attending  the 
private  schools  totaled  ()7,2.S(». 

CHILE 

National  Ihbrarv. — The  one  hundred  and  thirteenth  annivei-sary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  National  Library  of  ('bile  was  celebrated 
on  August  11),  ll)2t).  It  was  on  August  ID.  ISLl,  that  Senores  An¬ 
tonio  Perez,  Agustfn  Eyzaguirre,  and  duan  Egana  announced  in  the 
ollicial  pap(*r  AV  Monitor  Aroiicano  the  opening  of  a  subscri|)tion  of 
books  or  moiu'V  for  the  organization  of  the  library.  Part  of  the 
library  of  tbe  .lesuits  expelled  from  the  country  was  added  to  the 
collection.  During  the  Spanish  recon(|uest  the  library  was  closed 
and  not  reopened  until  1S17,  when  (leneral  San  Martin  sent  ll).()t)t) 
pesos,  which  had  bc'cn  given  him  for  his  journey  to  Buenos  .Vires,  to 
re«)pen  the  institution.  Forty  years  agt),  while  under  the  direction 
of  Don  Luis  Montt,  the  library  was  moved  into  tbe  building  which 
it  o(‘cupi(‘il  until  na-ently  opposite  the  Hall  of  ('ongress.  The 
Library  is  now  located  in  a  magniticent  new  buihling  constructetl 
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on  the  site  of  the  Monast('no  do  Las  C'laras,  whore  ovory  need  has 
1)0011  provided  for,  while  the  oollootion  of  a|)proxiinatoly  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  volumes  is  one  of  the  larjrest  in  Ameriea  and  unique  in  some 
res|)eets. 

COLOMBIA 

Lrx'TCUKs  ox  HisTOHY. —  In  aeeordanee  with  a  departmental  order, 
the  (lovernor  of  ('imdinamarea  has  orfranized  a  series  of  leetures  on 
('oloml)ian  history  and  prehistorie  suhjeets  of  that  region.  These 
leetures  will  he  under  the  direetion  of  the  (leneral  Board  of  Pnhlie 
Instruction  and  will  he  delivered  once  a  week  in  the  hall  of  the 
Xational  Museum,  Bo<rot:i.  {('olombian  LegntUm  notea.) 

Pedaoogical  Missiox. — The  (lerman  Pedafiofjieal  Mission  eufrajied 
hy  the  (’olomhian  (lovernment  to  reorpuiize  the  Pedapifiieal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Bop)ta  arrived  in  that  city  last  Au<rust.  The  Mission  is 
composed  of  six  memhers,  as  follows:  Dr.  Richard  Ostermayr,  Pro¬ 
lessor  of  Natural  Science;  Mr.  Hans  Iluher,  Professor  of  Physical 
('ulture;  Mrs.  Kadke,  Professor  of  Pedapipv;  Mrs.  Schmitz,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Matluunatics  and  ('hemistry;  .Miss  llasehrink.  Professor  of 
Biolopv,  llyjriene,  and  Sanitation;  and  Miss  Tuesers,  Professor  of 
(lymnasium.  .Ml  the  memhers  of  this  Mission  have  had  lon«i  years 
of  training  and  jiractice  alon<r  their  particular  line  of  work.  (CoJoin- 
hlnii  iiotex.) 

r.MVEBSiTY  OK  .VxTioQCiA. — Accordiiij;  to  the  fifiures  which  appear 
in  the  Autiles  de  la  VuiruxUlad  de  AtdltK/ula,  the  numher  of  students 
re<ristered  in  the  various  schools  of  the  university  durin<;  the  academic 
year  102t)  was  as  follows: 


I.icco  AiitiociiKM'io  (prcpitnitory  (l(‘partiiicnt  i  -102 

I'nivcTsity  Si‘cli<»n  _  ISt) 

Scliool  of  Comincri'c  2;{2 

Scliool  of  I.:nv  iiiid  I'olilicitI  Sc-ii'iicc  41 

Scliool  of  Mc(|iciii<‘  jiiid  Natural  Science..  1  LI 

'I'otal  rcnist  rat  ion  1,0(17 


School  attendaxck.  Th<‘  report  sid>mitt(‘d  to  the  National 
('oiifjress  hy  the  .Minister  of  I’uhlic  Instruction  states  that  the 
numixu'  of  schools  in  session  during;  192.5  incnuised  to  (),.514,  with  a 
total  rofristration  of  4nL59H  studtuits. 

Kdicatiox  ok  dkak  axi)  dcmb. —  Dr.  Vlcttir  Kilxui  recently 
delivered  an  int(*r(‘stinf;  lecture  in  Bop)ta  on  tin*  (‘ducation  of  the 
d(‘af  and  dumh,  showing;  what  pro^rt'ss  has  htaui  accttmplislual 
ahntad  alorif;  this  line.  ,\t  the  conclusion  of  his  talk  Sister  Inf's, 
from  r)ne  of  the  orphan  asylums  of  Boptta,  told  of  liv(‘  d(‘af  and  dumh 
children  actually  r<‘ceivin^  instruction  in  that  city,  ttivin^  particidar 
str(*ss  to  the  case  of  om*  litth*  ^irl  who  has  Ixaui  taught  to  articidate 
very  distinctly  ami  has  also  h‘arned  how  to  write. 
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COSTA  UICA 

Tkachixc  of  Psycuolooy. —  III  tlio  Aujrust  27  nuinhor  of  La 
iiaceta  (the  ollicial  |)iii)('r)  is  pulilishcd  an  inttMTstiiijr  report  entitled 
“Teaeliiii"  of  Psyeholofry  in  Ar<:entina,’’  which  was  sniiinitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  hy  the  distinfiuished  C'osta  Rican  educator,  Sr. 
Luis  Felipe  (lonzalez,  as  tlie  result  of  a  trip  to  the  Arjrentine  Republic 
for  observation  |)urposes. 

CUBA 

School  ckxscs.-  TIu*  ('ubau  Embassy  in  Washiujrtou  has  for¬ 
warded  the  followiuj;  iuforiuatiou  from  the  ('ubau  Department  of 
State  to  the  Balhtin: 

The  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction  has  stated  that  according  to 
the  last  school  census  there  were  (),9’>5  school  rooms  open  during  the 
month  of  May  last  throughout  the  Republic,  with  an  enrollment  of 
.‘flLtil")  pupils  for  the  public  schools,  and  2S,9:h‘l  pupils  in  the  private 
schools. 

('oxuKKss  OK  Noumal  Schools. —  Duiiug  the  latter  part  of  August 
a  ('ongress  of  Normal  Schools  convened  in  the  city  of  llabana,  the 
sessions  taking  place  in  the  hall  of  the  Academy  of  History  of  that 
city.  The  purpose  of  this  ('ongress  was  to  work  out  some  plan  for 
the  unification  of  school  programs  so  that  they  will  conform  to  the 
national  seientilic  and  teaching  re<|uirements.  {('iibaa  Lmha.'oaj  uoits.) 

KCCADOK 

IxDcsTKiAL  AXl)  DOMKSTic  sciKXCK  SCHOOL. —  III  accordaiicc  witli 
a  Suiireme  decree  the  Munieipal  ('ouneil  of  (iuaya(|uil  has  established 
an  industrial  and  doniestii'  seienee  school  for  girls  in  that  city.  In 
order  to  prejiare  the  students  more  fully  to  enter  the  business  world, 
and  also  to  earn  their  living  along  other  lines,  the  eurrieiilum  will 
cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  such  as  stenography,  spelling,  com¬ 
mercial  economies,  higher  mathematies,  bookkeeping,  drawing, 
|>ainting,  embroidery,  domestic  seienee,  millinery,  and  weaving. 

Physical  ccltciik. —  By  order  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  the  Direi-tor  of  Physical  ('ulture  will  make  a  tour  of  inspection 
through  the  principal  provim-es  of  the  Republic  to  study  the  diirerent 
local  conditions  in  relation  to  teaching  |>hysieal  eiiltiire  in  the  schools, 
as  well  as  to  investigate  what  progress  has  been  made  along  this  line 
and  to  study  the  best  means  for  improving  ami  developing  this 
important  part  of  the  educational  system. 

I’xiVKUsiTY  .SCHOOLS  II KKsTA HLisH Ki). — .V  decree  was  passed  on 
dune  7,  I!)2l),  reestablishing  the  schools  of  law  and  social  science  in 
all  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  of  the  eonntry. 
l.'i!I.T_>-2llt— Hull.  12 - 7 
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(ilATKMALA 

Activitiks  of  the  Poitlak  Uxiveksity. — Statements  i)ul)lishe(l 
in  the  Diarto  <le  Centro-Ainerica  of  Anjrnst  4  and  7,  hear  witness 

to  the  breadth  of  the  work  carried  on  hy  the  Popular  I’niversity  in 
CJuateinala.  Duriiif;  the  first  six  months  of  192()  a  total  of  2(53 
quetzales  was  expended,  heinj;  divided  amon^  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  as  follows;  Administration,  10  (pietzales;  physical  culture, 
104  (pietzales;  festivals,  20  (pietzales;  scientific  publications,  31 
quetzales;  and  publicity,  21  (juetzales. 

Private  as  well  as  public  support  is  constanth*  increasing;  recent 
individual  frifts  include  hooks,  school  su|)plies,  and  postei’s  for  use 
in  the  pid)licity  work.  During;  Au<rust  the  I'nivei-sity  started  new 
writiti"  classes,  and  established  branch  libraries  in  many  of  the 
barber  shops  throughout  (luatemala  ('ity.  It  has  also  recently 
launched  plans  for  cooperation  with  the  Popular  I’niversity  of 
Salvador  in  a  joint  campaign  against  illiteracy. 

School  atte.xdaxce. — The  registration  in  the  day  and  evening 
schools  of  (iiuatemala  during  the  month  of  May,  1925,  was  90,333; 
f()r  the  same  period  of  1920  it  was  90,400.  In  proportion,  the  actual 
attendance  showed  mon*  of  an  increase,  being  SO, 045  in  1925  and 
SI, 555  in  192f). 

HOXDfUAS 

“Soxo  OF  THE  Pixe”  COMPETITION’. — As  may  he  remembered,  the 
liulfetin  some  immths  ago  reported  the  choice  of  the  pine  as  the 
national  tree  of  ll(»nduras.  As  a  result  of  this  choice,  a  competition 
was  held  under  the  aus|)ices  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  best  “National  Song  of  the  Pine.”  The  prize  of  200  silver 
pesos  was  awarded  to  the  poet  Luis  Andres  Zuniga.  A  competition 
will  now  h(‘  held  for  the  best  musical  setting  for  the  words  of  the 
song. 

MEXICO 

School  .stati.stics. — The  following  facts  ami  figures  are  taken  from 
the  re|)ort  of  tlu*  S<‘(  retary  of  Public  Kducation  presented  to  ('ongress 
on  St'ptemher  2,  lf>20: 

Five  larK<“  iii<<tl«Tii  upvti-air  s<'li<)oIs  were  tmilt  in  tin*  past  year  in  tin*  ornwOed 
flistrirts  nf  Mt*xic<)  City  for  tin;  (•tiil<lri*n  of  tliow*  s»*(*ti<»ns  wfn*n*  inor<*  fr<*sfi  air 
and  activity  arc  nc(*dcd.  Tlicy  won*  opoin*d  in  tin*  latter  part  of  .May,  liriti. 

Seven  tcclinical  and  iinlnstrial  .schools  wore  ostal)li.sln*d  dnriiiK  the  past  year, 
one  in  (3iiapas,  one*  in  ('ainiK*che  for  hoys  ainl  Kiris,  one  in  l’in*l)la,  one  in  (3ia- 
chapa.  State  of  I’lnrhla.  for  hoys  and  Kiris,  a  work<*rs’  school  in  tin*  city  of  Pnchla, 
ami  a  Kiris’  iinlnstrijil  sclneol  and  a  niKht  school  for  work«*rs  in  .M(*xico  City. 

Tin;  rural  .sclnnels  have*  an  e*nre»lhne*nt  e>f  lt;{,i;t.'(  chileire*n,  eer  ril.tKt.')  ineire 
than  in  lt>2.'>,  while*  the*  ave*raK<*  atte*nelane*e*  in  I'.riti  was  ll7,t>7:{  aK»ii>st 
97, Hite  in  192.7,  ati  incre*ase!  eef  29, .797.  ,\ehilts  he*inK  taiiKht  hy  rural  te*acln*rs  in 
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l!rJ5  numberoci  Iti.UIS,  whoroas  this  year  they  number  3t>,73S,  or  2(),t»0()  more. 
The  inerease  in  jjupils  in  rural  sehools  since  the  last  enrollment  was  13,1(10. 

Tlie  Indian  Students’  Hou.se  in  Mexico  City,  which  has  been  ojien  six  months, 
has  ISO  Indian  students  of  21  fiifTerent  tribes  who  attend  the  primary,  industrial, 
and  university  schools. 

Six  cultural  missions  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  and  small  communities  were 
established  with  staffs  consisting  of  a  head  of  the  mission,  an  agricultural  instruc¬ 
tor,  a  woman  social  welfare  worker, and  a  teacher  of  i)hysical  education.  These 
mi.ssions  were  sent  out  in  May,  1920,  to  the  States  of  Oaxaca,  (Juanajuato,  Mich- 
oa<‘an,  Puebla,  Tlaxcala,  and  Xueva  Leon  to  begin  their  cultural  work. 

NICARAGUA 

Keorganiz.^tion  of  Law  School. — A  ('oii<rrossionjil  decree  pub¬ 
lished  on  July  S,  1926,  provides  for  the  reorjraniziition  of  the  Law 
School,  assiiininj;  a  certain  salary  for  the  ei»;ht  instruetoi's,  who 
formerly  served  without  remuneration. 

PANAMA 

Hook  Day. — t)n  Au<rust  24,  1926,  Book  Day  was  eelehrated  in 
Panama,  where  about  4,000  children  canvassed  the  capital  for  dona¬ 
tions  of  hooks  to  he  sent  to  the  interior  villajjes  of  the  Kepuhlic  for 
startinj;  circulating  libraries.  As  a  result  of  the  appeal  a  total  of 
(),94S  hooks  and  570  magazines  was  donated,  as  well  as  $470.65  for 
the  purchase  of  other  hooks  for  the  school  libraries  or  for  the  basis  of 
a  national  library. 

A  Book  Day  competition  under  three  heads  was  opened  to  Pan- 
amans  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  the  subjects  being:  The 
Kvolution  of  the  Civil  and  Social  Status  of  Women;  A  History  of 
Journalism  in  Panama;  and  a  novel,  each  subject  to  he  passed  upon 
by  a  dilferent  judge,  who  will  award  a  prize  of  $250.  The  competi¬ 
tion  opened  on  Book  Day,  August  28,  1926,  and  closes  on  August 
2(»,  1927.  The  awards  will  he  made  on  C’olumhus  Day,  1927. 

Academy  of  Panama. — The  .Veademy  of  Panama,  which  is  a 
corres|)omling  member  »)f  the  Royal  Spanish  Academy,  was  formally 
inaugurated  on  August  19,  1926,  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Panama  C’ity.  Speakei’s  on  the  program  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  event  in  the  cultural  life  of  the  Re|)uhlic  were  President 
(’hiari.  Reverend  Father  Faho  of  the  Augustine  Order,  to  whose 
initiative  the  academy  owes  its  establishment  as  a  corresponding 
iiKMnher  of  the  Spanish  Academy,  and  Senor  Samuel  Lewis,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  new  body. 


PARAGUAY 


Lecti;res  on  ('iiild  Welfare. -On  July  Jl,  1926,  the  lirst  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  child  welfare  was  given  in  the  \«*rmal  School  of 
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Asuncion  l)V  Dr.  AmlrfV  (InWctich,  tlic  well-known  Director  (*!' 
National  Hy<riene  ami  PnMic  Welfare,  who  was  also  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  Parafruay  at  the  Pan  Aineriean  (’onference  of  Directors  of 
Public  Health  held  last  Se|)teinher  in  Washinjrton. 

(liKTs  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL. — The  Ke])nhlic  of  Arjrentina  hi{;h  school 
in  Asuncion  was  recently  the  recipient  of  many  useful  jiifts  from  the 
National  H<*ard  of  Kducation  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  "ifts  included  a 
bookcase,  desk,  chairs,  clocks,  and  many  smaller  articles,  such  as 
hooks,  notebooks,  paper,  pcuicils,  towels,  soap,  disinfectants,  <rauze, 
and  vaccine.  Three  beautiful  liar's  and  a  lar<re  inaj)  of  the  neifrhhor- 
in«r  country  were  also  included. 

School  of  Agiucultckk. — The  cornerstone  of  the  Salesian  school 
of  a<rriculture  and  stock  raisin*;  in  Yjiacarai  was  laid  on  Au};ust  22, 
192(>,  with  the  Minister  of  Puhlie  Kducation  and  other  distin<ruishe<l 
*;uests  present. 

Dkoication  of  Aihjkntink  sKCTio.v  IN  National  Libkakv.-- 
With  ap|)r<tpriate  cereimuiy  the  Ar<;(*ntine  seeti«)n  in  the  National 
Para<ruayan  Library  in  Asuncion  was  dedicated  on  duly  2S,  lt)2t). 
A  special  representative  fnun  the  .Vr};entine  ('ommission  of  Public 
Libraries,  in  the  name  of  that  body,  made  the  |)resentation  of  the 
hooks,  which  embrace  the  fields  of  history,  };eoj;raphy,  |)olitical  and 
other  sciences,  all  hein*;  w«»rks  of  Arfrentine  authorship  or  eoneernin*; 
Ar{;entina.  Like  the  similar  |)resentation  made  to  rru<;uay  at  the 
he^innin^  of  the  year  this  j;ift  will  stren<;then  the  f;ood  will  which 
now  e.xists  between  the  two  peoples. 

Flag  day. — August  14,  192(»,  was  celebrated  as  flaj;  day  in  the 
schools  throughout  Para<;uay. 


CHCGUAV 

Nob.mal  Schools.  -  Oik*  year  has  passed  since  the  inauguration 
of  the  revised  jilan  of  studies  and  the  new  system  of  examinations  in 
the  normal  schools.  The  former  consists  of  a  cultural  course  of  four 
years  and  a  professional  course  two  years  in  length,  divided  into 
semesters;  by  the  new  examination  system  students  whose  {;rades 
reach  a  certain  hif;h  avera};e  are  (>xem|)t  from  term  examinations 
and  are  merely  examined  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  courses. 

At  a  teachers’  meetiiif;  recently  it  was  unanimously  voteil  that  the 
new  system  of  examinations  tends  to  re<;ulate  and  intensify  the 
stmlents’  work  and  is  |)roductive  (»f  ex«*ellent  results. 

Ckkatio.v  of  art  pbizk. —  In  apiin'ciation  of  the  efforts  of  a  jrroup 
of  youn^  artists  to  organize  an  annual  (‘xposition  open  to  all  eom- 
(K‘titors  without  restriction,  the  National  .Vdministrative  (’ouncil 
through  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has  announced  its  de¬ 
cision  to  institute  such  an  ex|>osition  to  take  place  in  ()ct«d>er,  and 
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to  award  a  fii’st  and  second  prize  of  a  <:old  and  silver  medal  respec¬ 
tively  to  the  two  best  pictures. 

IxTKiu'HAXGK  OF  PROFKSSOH.S. — Oil  AiifTnst  2S,  1926,  Sr.  Eduardo 
llnersro,  Eiifrineer,  dean  of  the  School  of  Exact  Sciences  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Sr.  C.  Butty,  en<jineer,  and  Sr.  Ezecpiiel  Heal  de  Aziiii,  archi¬ 
tect,  arrived  in  Montevideo  with  the  object  of  initiating;  the  inter- 
chani;e  of  jirofessors  between  the  engineering;  schools  of  Ar‘;entina 
and  Eru<;uay.  They  were  received  with  formal  ceremonies,  after 
which  Senor  Butty,  professor  of  electricity  in  the  School  of 
Sciences  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Director  of  the.  Riachuelo  Laboratories, 
delivered  an  address. 

VKXKZrELA 

Law  ox  Dkxtal  Puactick. — See  paj;e  IJol. 


COLOMBIA 


ILxlox  OK  Macdalk.xa  Kivkb  pilots. — This  association  has  jire- 
senti'd  a  ])etition  to  the  various  com|)anies  navi‘;atin‘;  the  Ma<;dalena 
river,  making  certain  demands  for  the  well-heinj;  of  the  members. 
These  demands  include,  amon^  other  thin>;s,  that  every  member  of 
the  I’nion,  in  case  of  illness,  shall  receive  full  salary,  besides  free 
metlical  care  and  the  necessary  medicines;  that  ‘;ronp  insurance 
shall  he  established  for  the  I'nion  in  accordance  with  the  law  on  this 
suhji'ct ;  and  also  that  free  passat;e  shall  he  provitled  on  the  Ma‘;da- 
lena  river  boats  for  memhers  of  the  family  of  pilots. 

.\atioxal  Labor  ('oxorkss.  The  ('olomhian  Feileration  of  Labor 
convoked  tin*  'Phird  National  Labor  ('on^ress  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Bogota  in  October  of  this  yeai'. 

SAl.VADOR 

Soi-iKTv  OK  ('oMMKRciAi-  Emplov KEs.—  .V  Sicicty  of  ('omincrcial 
Employees  was  reetuitly  orpmized  in  Zaeatecoluca,  its  object  heinj; 
the  social  and  economic  betterment  of  its  memhers.  It  will  have  a 
savinf;s  and  mutual  heiielit  ilepartment,  and  will  endeavor  to  assure 
h*r  its  memIuM’s  the  rights  which  the  law  for  the  proteetit>n  of  *‘mn- 
niereial  employi'i's  eonfei’s. 


ARGEXTIXA 


WoMEX's  C'OXFEDEKATIOX  FOR  THE  PeACE  OF  AmEHK’A.-  The 
purposes  of  this  Buenos  Aires  orfrauization  inelude: 

(’ooperaOdii  in  all  public  inuvciiK'iils  toward  the  inaintenance  of  peace;  the 
spread  of  fjood  will  ainoiiK  peoples  through  culture,  justice,  humanity,  and  fra¬ 
ternity;  the  assistance  of  i)eo|)les  suffering  from  want  and  the  reestablishment 
of  markets  for  their  |)rofiucts;  the  establishment  of  information  centers  in  national 
•■apitals  for  the  advancement  of  friendly,  comimTcial,  cultural,  and  beneficent 
relations;  and  aid  to  the  government  in  im|>rovinK  the  situation  of  students, 
sci«‘ntists,  or  professional  men  whose  labors  benefit  humanity. 

Xatioxal  (’ofxciL  OF  Wo.MEX  TO  AID  CHiLDREX. — Th(>  National 
Council  of  Women  has  decided  to  start  another  activity,  to  he  known 
as  the  White  (’ross  Child  Welfare  ('oininission,  which  will  aid  insti¬ 
tutions  and  associations  to  reach  needy  children,  and  will  also  advise 
women  or  "iris  who  undertake  to  care  for  children  and  educate  them. 
The  National  (’(Uincil  of  Women  has  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to 
other  orfrauizations  informin"  them  of  the  new  activity  and  reipiestiiif; 
information  on  the  conditions  under  which  those  or<:anizations  <rive 
aid  to  chihlrmi. 

BOLIVIA 

Saxitarv  MISSION'  FOR  BOLIVIA. — The  Ollice  of  Puhlic  Health  and 
Sanitation  of  Bolivia  has  received  advices  throufrli  the  Le"ation  of 
the  Cniti'd  States  in  La  Paz  that  tlie  Rockefeller  Institute  is  disposed 
to  send  a  mission  to  La  Paz  com|)os(*d  of  nu'iuhers  of  that  Institute 
and  trained  nurses  to  <*n"a}re  in  health  and  sanitation  work,  especially 
in  reference  to  child  widfan*.  As  soon  as  the  (lovernment  acts  upon 
the  |)roposal  suhmittiul  hy  tin*  Odice  of  Puhlic  Health  rejianlinj;  this 
mission  steps  will  he  taken  to  hrinf;  the  sanitary  ex|)erts  to  La  Paz  in 
or(h*r  that  work  may  h<>"in  as  soon  as  possible. 

BRAZIL 


(’heai*  iiorsixi;. — The  official  or"an  of  the  Prefecture  of  Rio  dc 
.laneiro  recently  imhlislnul  a  resolution  of  the  Municipal  (’ouncil 
providiiifj  for  the  construction  of  houses  of  two  ty|)es,  one 

containing  a  living;  room  and  one  Ixulroom  and  the  other  a  liviiijj; 
room  and  two  Inulrooms,  both  with  sanitary  eonvi'iiiences  and  garden, 
to  furnish  suitable  homes  for  pi'rsons  of  small  means  or  wafjes. 
These  houses  are  to  rent  at  I  p(‘r  cr*nt  of  the  cost.  The  law  provides 
i2t;4 
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that  oO  (lays  is  tohi'  all(>\v(‘d  fortho  coiistructionof  th(>  first  300  houses, 
the  fund  for  which  will  come  l‘r<»m  a  surtax  on  license's  for  hanks, 
insurance  companies,  distilleries,  and  luxurie's. 

1)|{.  (’aULOS  ('lIACiAS  AT  1  XTKHXATIOXAL  SaXITAUY  C'OXFEKEXCE. - 

Dr.  ('arlos  ('ha<;as.  Head  of  the  Deiiartment  of  Public  Health  of 
Brazil,  retunu'd  in  the  summer  from  the  International  Sanitary 
('oid'erence  ludd  in  Paris,  where  he  was  appoint(‘d  one  of  a  committee 
of  thire  to  draw  up  the  new  international  sanitary  code.  In  addition 
to  his  brilliant  partici|)ation  in  the  International  (\>nference  at  Paris, 
Doctor  ('hafras  took  part  in  the  work  of  the  Leasrue  of  Nations 
('ommittee  on  Ilyjiiene,  where  he  ajrain  repiTsentc'd  his  country, 
c(»ntrihutin<r  rejiorts  on  Le|)rosy  and  Terminal  InlVctions  in  Con¬ 
tagious  Disease's. 

Madame  C’chie  at  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine. — On 
.\ugust  19,  1921),  Madame  (’urie  delivered  a  h'cture  before  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Academy  of  Mc'dicine  in  Kio  de  daneiro  on  “The  Radium 
Institute  of  Paris,  and  the  (’ollahoration  of  Laboratories  for  Research 
Work  from  the  Aspi'cts  of  Physics,  ('hemistry,  and  M('dicine.” 

CHILE 

llocsiNO  Foil  AvoHKMEN. — At  tlu'  iiivitatioH  of  the  chief  of  the 
OHice  of  Social  Welfare  the  local  authoritii's  of  (’oncepciiui  and  reprt'- 
sentativi's  of  social  institutions  met  to  consider  the  distribution  of 
(lovernment  funds  for  the  construction  of  cheap  houses  for  workmen. 
It  was  (h'cidi'd  that  the  city  would  lU'cd  o.OOO,!)!)!)  pt'sos  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  reiiuirt'd  housing. 

The  head  of  the  Social  Welfare  Sc'ction  of  the  State  Railroads  in 
August  took  uj)  the  matter  of  workmen’s  housing  in  the  different 
zoiu's  with  the  Upper  Council  of  Social  Welfare  so  that  the  railroads 
may  comply  with  the  housing  law.  It  was  agivt'd  that  the  Minister 
of  Railroads  should  rt'(|U('st  an  ap|)ropriation  of  2,t)t)0,0t)0  pt'sos  from 
the  building  funds  of  the  Social  Welfare  Council. 

Don  Ismael  Valdes  Valdes  and  the  Patkonato  de  la  In- 
FANciA. — ThepiH'ss  gives  the  following  report  of  the  rt'cent  tribute  to 
Sehor  Vahh's,  who  is  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  Advisory 
(Commission  for  the  Protection  and  Welfare  of  ('hildren  and  Young 
People; 

On  .VuKUst  2.  lirili,  ii  tif  tlu-  olliccrs  of  tlic  I’atroiiato  Nacioiial  de  la 

Infaiicia,  tlic  National  as.sociation  for  cliild  welfare,  was  held  in  Santiago  to 
honor  Don  Ismael  Valdf's  Valdes,  who  on  that  day  completed  his  twenty-fifth 
year  of  service  to  the  institution,  ndiring  as  its  President  and  turning  over  that 
olfiee  to  Don  .loaipiin  Kigiu'roa  Larrain.  .\mong  the  guests  of  honor  were  the 
Pn“si<lent  of  the  Hepnhiie,  the  ('al)inet  Ministers,  the  .\ml>assadors  »)f  .\rgen- 
tina  and  llra/il,  tin*  Papal  Nuncio,  memhers  of  the  Senate  and  the  C'hamber  of 
Depiitii's,  and  a  largt'  andiemee  composed  of  prominent  eitiicns  and  ottieials. 
.Among  th(‘  many  addres.ses,  all  of  which  paitl  tribute  to  the  admirable  work  of 
S«'rtor  Vahh's,  was  that  of  tlu*  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  stated  that  the 
Patronato  was  rt'diieing  the  infant  death  ratt*  of  babies  under  its  care  from  il.A 
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or  40  per  ct'iit  to  10  por  rout  jmt  yoar.  Tims  tlio  frin'-iiiilk  stations  and  hahy 
clinics  of  the  Pat ronato  prevent  40  per  cent  of  the  probable  deaths  of  the  7,000 
children  which  it  cares  for  in  a  year,  or  k(‘ep  alive  each  year  some  ;i,(Ht0  babies 
who  without  its  care  would  die.  To  Senor  Valdes  the  credit  for  this  work  was 
(iiven.  He  and  his  sister,  Sefiora  dona  C'oncepcidn  Valdes  de  Marchant,  were 
th(‘  donors  of  the  Magdalena  rt'staurant  for  nursing  mothers,  and  to  his  lead¬ 
ership  is  due  the  founding  of  the  11  milk  stations,  the  Maternal  Asylum,  the 
babies’  layette  service,  ami  tin-  ('arolina  Freire  Maternity  Home. 

COLOM  HIA 

Kockkfkllkh  Mi.ssiox.  -  Ahout  two  loonlhs  afro  the  Koekel'eller 
Mission  in  ('oloinhia  started  a  eain|)aifro  afrainst  tropical  anemia  in 
the  district  of  Palmar  de  Varela,  province  of  Barran(|nilla.  Accord- 
in<r  to  recent  re|)orts  from  that  district  ahoiit  1,000  patients  have 
received  treatment,  showinjr  very  satisfactory  results.  The  Rocke¬ 
feller  Mission,  re|)resented  hv  Dr.  Sixt<»  Tellez,  has  in  this  section  of 
the  country  aloiijr  the  northern  coast,  four  lahoratories,  which  func¬ 
tion  one  or  two  months  in  each  town  accordin<r  to  the  nnmher  4>f 
inhahitants.  The  treatimmts  are  friven  entirely  free  and  the  jieople 
in  the  various  towns  have  shown  <rreat  appreciation  <»f  the  henefits 
thus  derivml. 

COSTA  UICA 

FcMKiATiox  sKHVicK.  Oil  AiifTnst  20,  1020,  the  Board  of  Health 
of  .San  dose  announced  that  it  had  received  the  necessary  eipiiimient 
and  would  soon  start  the  opmation  of  a  fnmi<;ation  service.  This 
service,  which  will  la*  remh'red  free  to  the  piair,  inclinh's  tin*  fmni<ra- 
tion  of  all  Imnscs  in  which  ileath  from  tnhercnlosis  or  othi'r  com- 
mnnicahh*  diseasi's  may  havi*  <a*cnrit*d. 

Saxitatiox.  The  complete  sanitation  of  120  houses  in  the  Red 
Cross  district  which  had  previously  lacked  sewerafie  facilities  has 
hccii  authorized.  liccausc  of  tin*  frreat  c.\p«*nse,  however,  the  servici* 
<*an  imt  la*  hron<;ht  to  all  imm«*diat(*ly.  Th(*se  houses  w(*r(*  huilt  hy 
tin*  R(*d  ('ross  as  an  aid  in  solvinir  the  housiiif;  prol)h*m  in  San  dose 
aft(*r  tin*  (*artlupiak(*  a  few  years  a<;o. 

PciiK  FOOD  ixsi’KCTiox.  .Vs  OIK*  of  its  r(*<;ular  duties  the  Sanitary 
('ommission  is  constantly  makin<r  lahoratory  tests  of  the  Hour  and 
y(*ast  us(*d  in  tin*  l)r(*ad  sold  in  San  dose.  Milk  is  also  tested  for  its 
purity  and  cream  cont(*nt. 

CCHA 

TruKUCi  Losis  iiosi'iTAb.  Tin*  ('uhan  Kmhassy  in  \Vashinf;lon 
has  forwarded  tin*  followin«r  information  from  the  (’uhan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Stat(*  to  tin*  /{iilhfin: 

Kollowiiif;  the*  wislu*s  of  tin*  (’hief  R.xecutive  tin*  Secr(*tary  of  Puhlic 
Health  has  draft(*d  a  report  relative*  to  the  estal)lishnn*nt  of  a  hospital 
for  tuh(*r<*ular  pati<*nts  in  tin*  city  of  Hahana.  The  plans  for  this 
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institution  allow  for  a  space  c(*venng  about  six  blocks,  and  for  the 
erection  thereon  of  twelve  buildinjrs  accommodating  in  all  320  pa¬ 
tients.  Kach  of  these  buildinfrs  will  be  a  small  hospital  in  itself, 
havin<r  all  the  necessary  eiiuipment,  an  operating  room,  laboratories 
and  a  complete  staff  of  nurses  and  doctors,  under  a  central  board  of 
administration. 

ECU A DOR 

MoniKiCATiox  OF  PUOHiHiTiox  DECREE.  Tbe  legislative  decree 
promulgated  on  September  o,  1021,  by  which  the  sale  of  all  alcoholic 
beverages  was  forbidden  on  Sundays  throughout  the  Republic,  has 
been  modilied  by  virtue  of  a  decree  issued  August  14  last  in  the  part 
relating  to  beer.  This  new  decree  allows  the  sale  of  4  per  cent  heer 
on  Sundays,  and  also  that  of  sweet  cJiiclia,  the  latter  being  a  native 
drink  made  from  corn. 

Gl'ATEMALA 

Medical  benefits.  -According  to  K1  Guotemalteco  of  August  12, 
1026,  the  services  of  a  doctor  will  be  secured  for  the  Women’s  Prison 
«»f  (luatemala  (’ity. 

HAITI 

S.wrrAuv  improvemexts  ix  town  of  Saint  Marc.  The  town  of 
Saint  Marc  has  been  redivided  into  three  sanitary  districts  and 
another  inspector  employed  to  |)ermit  the  o|)eration  of  the  new 
routine.  In  this  manner  all  jiroperties  are  inspected  more  freipiently. 
A  large  body  of  stagnant  water  situated  up(tn  three  adjoining  prop¬ 
erties  one-half  mile  south  of  Saint  Marc  has  been  in  great  jiart 
removed.  This  has  helped  largely  to  do  away  with  mosiiuitoes 
which  have  been  re|)»trted  to  be  fewer,  while  malaria  is  not  so  fre- 
(piently  encountered  as  last  year.  (liuflitin  of  the  liiccirer  (umral, 
August,  11)26.) 

IIOXDIRAS 

Plans  for  Tcbercclosis  Saxatorii  m. —  During  August  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  organized  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  (lovernment  for  the 
establishment  of  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  The  President  and 
cabinet  oHices  are  all  honorary  members  of  the  board  of  directors,  in 
addition  t«»  the  Director  (leneral  of  Health,  the  Directorof  the  (leneral 
Hospital  of 'Pegucigalpa,  tin*  presidents  of  theC'hamber  of  (’ommerce, 
the  Municipality  of  ’Pegucigalpa,  and  various  trade  ami  mutual  aid 
associations. 

MEXICO 

(JovERXMEXT  AID  FOR  Veracrcz  dis.\ster  VICTIMS.--  The  Mexicaii 
(lovernnn*nt  has  <‘ommissioned  the  (Jeneral  of  the  Division  for  the 
Stati*  of  Veracruz  tt)  use  his  tnaijis  to  cooperate  with  the  civil  authori- 
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ties  in  the  work  of  salvjiee  in  the  zone  alonjr  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  wliere 
the  hurricane  destroyed  inuch  property  and  life.  The  army  did 
police  and  first-aid  work  in  hrin^in"  order  out  of  the  chaos  loft  hy  the 
storm  and  will  now  en^afrc  in  reconstruction,  companies  of  enjrineers 
heiii"  set  t(»  rehuildinjr  houses  which  suffered  damage.  Work  is  to  he 
done  in  La  Antigua,  Salmoral,  dalapa,  ('ordoha,  Orizaba,  and  other 
points  where  the  hurricane  was  most  severe. 


Day  XrusKKY  to  hk  kstablishkd  hy  Ixtkh  Amkhicax  ('oxcuess 
COMMITTEE. — The  ('hild  Welfare  ('ommittee  of  the  recent  Inter 
American  ('on<rressof  Women  held  in  connection  with  the  Bolivarian 
Con<rress  is  now  planning,  with  the  cooi)eration  of  the  (lovernment, 
to  huild  a  day  nursery  in  Banama  ('ity.  The  site  for  the  nursery  is  a 
plot  of  <rround  near  the  Santo  Tomas  Hospital  donated  hy  the  (lovern- 
ment.  A  wooden  structure  costinj;  about  .S2,()(M)  is  to  be  erected  on 
the  C(‘nu‘nt  foundation  which  already  exists  on  this  site. 

PAHAOIAY 

.School  for  i>ooh  childuex  axd  wohkixc  womex.  The  corner 
stone  for  a  building  which  will  lx*  devoted  to  the  instructit)n  and 
education  of  poor  childnui  and  workinj;  w(»men  was  laid  »»n  .Vu^ust  1, 
lh2(i.  This  school,  whose  financing  and  construction  is  beinjr  directed 
by  charitable  women  of  the  city  of  Asuncion,  will  be  a  part  of  the 
Marfa  Auxiladora  Vocational  .School. 

I’Eur 

Kotahy  ('lch  estahlishei)  IX  Aheqcipa. — Throufih  the  eflorts 
!>f  a  memb(‘r  of  the  Hotary  ('lub  of  Lima  a  similar  club  was  founded 
a  few  months  a^o  in  .Vrixpiipa.  At  a  pridiminary  nu'etin*;  of  the  club 
Dr.  Luis  A.  ('bavez  Velando  was  (dected  president  of  the  ('lub,  Dr. 
dulio  K.  l*ortu<;al,  secri'tary,  and  sehor  (’arlos  Benevides,  treasurer. 
The  (’lul)  has  alri'ady  undertaken  to  solve  one  of  the  social  |)roblems 
confronting?  the  city  of  .\re«piipa,  naiiudy,  that  of  befifriii}?  on  the 
streets,  and  is  workiiif?  on  a  plan  which  it  is  hoped  will  help  toward 
overcominir  this  <*vil. 

SALVADOR 

( 'halatexanoo  axd  .Sexscxtei’Eqce  IloseiTALs. —  Hospitals  at 
( 'halatenan<ro  and  Sensuntepeipie  were  recently  opemal  for  public 
service. 

.School  ok  (.’orrectiox  for  (Iirls. —  \  |)resi(huitial  decree  of 
•Inly  m,  192t5,  jirovides  that  the  School  of  (’orre<‘tion  for  (iirls  in 
San  Sal va«lor  shall  become  a  national  institution,  under  tlu*  protection 
of  tin*  (lovi’rniiHUit  and  the  ilirection  of  the  motlu'r  sup(*ric»r  of  the 
Buen  Ibistor. 
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The  infant  mortality  rate  of  Urcgcay. — Data  taken  from  a 
report  suhmitted  to  the  Fii’st  Pan  American  C'onference  of  National 
Directors  of  Public  Health,  which  met  in  Washin<rton  in  September, 
reYeals  that: 

Tlic  infant  innrtality  rate  of  rrunuay  has  many  fluctuations  hut  no  decided  trend 
up  or  down;  thus  far,  measures  for  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths  have  not 
l)een  carried  on  to  any  great  extent  outside  the  city  of  Montevideo. 

Actual  figures  for  the  years  1911  to  1923  are  as  follows: 


Yciir 

Births 

Deaths 

Hate  per 
l.O(M) 

15)11 _ 

:17,  530 

4.  104 

105) 

15)12 _ 

:15),  171 

4.  007 

1 1 7.  5 

15)13 _ 

40,  315 

5):i 

15)14 _ 

:is,  571 

3.  044 

5)4 

15)15. 

3S,  040 

4,  235 

111 

15)Ki _ 

30. 5)S:} 

4.  5S4 

124 

15)17 _ 

30,  752 

3.  5)30 

107 

15)1S... 

:is.  5)14 

110 

15)15).. 

35).  :107 

3. 5)51 

1 10.  5 

15)20  _ 

35).  335 

4.  014 

117 

15)21.  .. 

:{5),  Oil 

4.  234 

107 

15)22 . 

40,  211 

3,  700 

5):i.  5 

15)23.... 

_ 

40.  231 

4.  100 

103.  5 

The  infant  mortality  rate  for  Montevitleo  was  highest  in  1915,  with  147  per 
l.tMKt,  and  lowest  in  1!)21.  with  KM)  per  1,001).  The  infant  mortality  rate  was  23 
per  cent  of  the  total  (h'alh  rate  of  I’riiguay  for  15)23  and  17.5  per  cent  of  thetotal 
death  rate  of  the  city  of  Montevideo.  Factors  contributing  in  a  large  measure  to 
llu'se  deatlis  have  been  list(‘d  as:  unfavorable  climate  in  some  j»ortions  of  the 
country,  ilh'gitiiuacy,  poverty,  ignorance,  insanitary  housing,  and  imuletpiate 
or  faulty  nourishnu'iit. 

The  ANTiTiTRERci  Losis  cAMi'AKi.N. —  111  Jill  iiitercstiiijr  paper  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Pan  American  ('onference  of  National  Directors  of 
Public  Health  by  the  National  ('ouncil  of  Hyj;iene  it  is  stated  that: 

'I'he  antituberculosis  campaign  in  I’niguay  is  carried  on  by  thriH*  institutiiuis: 
'I’he  National  ('ouncil  of  llygii'iie,  the  Hurejtu  of  Public  Welfare,  and  the  .\nti- 
'I'uberculosis  League  of  I'rugmiy,  the  hist  being  of  privjite  character  uinler  state 
protect  ion. 

'I'he  Niitional  Council  of  Hygiene,  jin  otlicial  organisation,  has  under  its  charge 
tlie  Marine  jind  L:ind  Sanitary  .(ilministration  of  the  Hepublic  and  supervises 
the  dii'tation  of  regulations,  ordinances,  and  mcjisures  mn-es-sary  for  the  jirophy- 
laxis  of  infi'etious  and  contiigious  disea.ses.  In  ISlMi  it  declared  that  ca.ses  of 
tulKTculosis  should  be  immediately  reptirled,  thus  making  Fruguay  one  of  the 
tirst  coiintrii's  to  take  this  stand, 

'I'he  Ihireau  of  Public  Wc4fare  luis  organised  .n  plan  of  campaign  against  tula'r- 
ciilosis  by  creating  various  works  of  assistance,  including  the  construction  of 
tlie  Fermfn  Ferreira  Hospital,  the  addition  *>f  live  wards,  a  room  for  disinfection 
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juirposcs,  and  a  laundry  in  tlu‘  hospital,  tlic  provision  «»f  a  va<-ation  camp  for 
weak  and  prctuhcrcular  children,  where  they  may  Ik*  Riven  careful  observation 
and  treatment,  the  creation  of  a  health  colony  for  those  sufferiiiR  from  tubercu¬ 
losis,  and  the  creation  of  a  maritime  hospital,  in  proRri'ss  of  construction. 

The  .\nti-Tuberculosis  LeaRue  makes  a  valuable  contribution  to  this  humani¬ 
tarian  cam)>aiRn  with  the  operation  <if  its  dispensaries,  a  home  for  the  ))reventive 
tr(“atnn‘nt  of  tuberculosis,  milk  stations,  public  baths,  fumiRation  service,  fresh- 
air  school,  and  an  educational  ])roRram. 


AHtJENTINA 


('oLCMBfs  LifiHT  IlofsE. — Oil  Atifnist  2(>,  H>2(>,  the  AffriMitiiu* 
Stuiutc  H|)|)fov(*(l  till  apiiropHiitioii  of  10,00(1  fjold  pesos  as  Arjieiitina’s 
<rift  towanl  the  (*i(“etioii  of  tin*  ('oluiiihiis  Memorial  Li<rht  House 
to  he  eoiistniet(‘(l  in  Santo  Domingo  as  propostui  at  the  Kiftli  Pati 
American  ('onferetiee  held  in  Satitia<ro,  ('hile. 

Pnoim.sEi)  Kxi’editio.v  to  Soith  Poee. —  Durinji  Anjitist  tin* 
Prt'sident  of  the  ('ivil  Aviation  (’liih,  the  aviator  Allu'rto  Arata  and 
otlier  ptusons  |)r(‘parin^  an  aerial  e.xpedition  to  the  South  I’ole, 
visited  President  Alvear  to  inform  him  of  their  plans.  They  asked 
lor  the  aid  (»f  tin*  National  Navy  atu-onaiitie  section  in  re<;ard  to 
airplanes.  The  Ar<rentine  (i(*(»<;raphie  Institiiti'  has  fiirnislnul  mueh 
of  th(“  seientilie  (‘(piipimuit  necessary.  The  President  is  said  t(»  have 
promised  ixusomil  and  fiovernim'iit  aid  for  tin*  e.xptulition,  which 
|)lanned  to  start  in  the  latter  part  of  Octoher  t(»  estaltlish  a  base 
near  tin*  Anlar<-ti<-  continent. 

noEiviA 

•New  cAniNET.  Py  virtue  of  a  decree  of  Aujinst  .'1,  l!l‘2t»,  the 
folhiwiiifr  Ministers  of  State'  wert'  appointt'd  hy  the  ('hit'f  Kxt'cntive: 
•Minister  of  Korei<rn  Kt'lations,  St'fior  Allx'ito  (iiitierrez;  .Minister  of 
(iftvernment  and  .lnsti«-(!,  St'fior  Knntpie  Velasco  y  (odvarro;  Minister 
of  the  Treasury,  Senor  dose  K.  Kstenssoro;  •Ministt'r  of  Pnhiic  Works 
and  ( ’ommimicat ions,  Senetr  Zacarias  Ih'iiavidt's;  .Ministt'r  of  Instrix'- 
ti(»n  and  .Xfiricnltiirt',  St'i'ior  Ttum'is  .Mtnijt'  (iiitierrt'/.;  and  Minister 
of  War  and  Cttloni/ation,  St'fior  Pt'dro  (Jntierrt'Z. 

(lirr  OK  KkK.\(;ii  (.oi.o.w.  On  .\nf;nst  t»  in  tht'  Prt'sideiitial 
J'alact;  of  Ha  Pa/  tlx'  unvt'ilin^  ttxtk  plact'  t»f  tlx'  Ix'aiitifnl  marhh' 
host  t»f  Bolivar  prt'st'titt'd  to  thi'  Bolivian  nation  hy  tht'  Prt'ix-h  t'tdttny 
rt'sitlt'iit,  in  that  city. 
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Mom’Mkxt  to  SrcKE. — An  intorostitif;  feature  of  the  piojrinni 
for  eelehratinfr  the  national  holiday — Aujrnst  (i — was  tlie  nnveilin*: 
of  an  e(iuestrian  statue  *)f  (leneral  Suere  erected  on  one  of  the  pnhlie 
s(|iiares  of  La  Laz. 

(TBA 

Spanish  envoy  to  ('i'ba. — Last  Septemher  the  first  Spanish 
envoy  accredited  to  ('nl)a,  Sehor  Kraneiseo  (lUtierrez  de  Ajriiera, 
presented  his  credentials  to  President  Machado  as  Spanish  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  ('uhan  Kepnhlie.  (('iibaii  Kitifxissy  notes.) 

('i  BAN  CITIZENS  HONOUEi)  ABBOAD. —  Dr.  Aiistidcs  Ajriiero  y  Hetaii- 
eonrt,  a  notable  ('nhan  authority  on  international  law,  was  elected 
by  the  last  Assendily  of  the  Lea{;ne  of  Nations  president  of  the 
(’ommittee  for  C'redentials  of  that  body. 

Dr.  Manuel  ('astellanos  Mena,  a  prominent  criminal  lawyer  of 
('nha,  has  been  honored  by  the  International  Society  of  Penal  Law 
of  Paris  by  heinj;  elected  a  memlier  of  that  distin<ruished  orjranization. 
{('iiban  Knibassj/  notes.) 

DOMINICAN  UEPfBLIC 

('on  MBCs  Liciit  Iloi'sE. — Tlic  followinj;  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  (loverniii};  Board  of  the  Pan  American  rnion  at  its  meetinir  on 
.May  ■>,  192(): 

Tlu'  (iovoriiiiiK  Board  of  tfu*  Pan  AiiuTifaii  I’nioii  has  heard  with  diH'i)  interest 
the  presentation  made  l)y  the  Minister  of  the  Doininiean  Hepnl>lie  of  tlie  plan 
for  the  ereetion  of  a  ('ohnnlnis  l.inht  Hon.se.  In  view  of  the  faet  that  the  Fiftli 
Int(<rnational  Conferenee  of  .American  States  recommended  to  the  (u>vernments 
of  the  .American  Kepnhlies  that  a  memorial  he  erected  to  (.'hristoi)her  C'ohimhus. 
to  take  the  ft)rm  of  a  ligldhon.se  off  the  coast  of  Santo  Domingo,  which  light¬ 
house  will  hear  his  name, 

lie  it  resol eeil,  hy  the  (loverning  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  I'nion  to 
express  its  eonenrrenee  with  the  i>roposed  memorial  in  honor  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  New  World  and  its  adherence  to  the  recommendation  made  hy  the  Fifth 
International  ('onference,  and  to  recommend  to  the  countries,  memlH'rs  «tf  the 
Pan  .American  I'nion,  that  they  cooperate  in  the  erection  of  this  memorial. 

.Vt  its  session  on  October  21),  Il)2(»,  the  ('onfrress  of  the  Dominican 
Keptihlie  voted  an  ap|)ropriation  of  $2t)t),0t)t)  toward  the  ereetion  of 
the  ('ohiml)tis  Liohthoiise,  which  is  expected  t»)  he  i>ne  of  the  world's 
ofeat  lights.  (See  also  item  nmler  Abc.entina,  p.  1279.) 

ECITADOH 

Bomvakian  Society.  The  Ketiadorean  ('hapter  of  the  Boli¬ 
varian  Soi'iety  was  organized  at  a  meetinjr  hehl  on  .Vnjiust  l(»  in 
(^iiit«).  The  directorate  was  constituted  as  follows:  President. 
St'fior  ('arlos  ll)arra:  liist  vice  presiilent.  Dr.  Modest**  .V.  Penaherrera: 
s»*e«*nd  vice  pr«>sident,  (leneral  I'raneise**  (l*»mez  de  la  Torre:  seer*'- 
tary,  St'fior  ('rist('*l>al  «h*  (lan«r**tena  y  dij*'*n:  treasurer,  Sei'i«*r  ('arh»s 
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A.  Bornu'o;  and  Lihiariaii,  Senor  (’eliaiio  Moiijio.  The  j)urpose  of 
the  Bolivarian  Soeiety  is  to  honor  the  memory  of  tlie  fjreat  Liberator 
in  the  repnhlies  whieh  he  founded,  and  to  eontrihute  toward  a 
brotherhood  of  feelin<r  amoii"  the  nations  of  Spanish  origin.  C'hapters 
of  the  Bolivarian  Society  have  been  orjranized  in  the  capital  cities  of 
the  re|)ui)lics  of  (\)lond)ia,  Venezuela,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Panama, 
functioninfr  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of  History  in  each  of 
these  countries.  The  Ecuadorean  chapter  may  include  as  many  as 
300  memhers  of  either  sex. 

(liFT  OF  Americax  ATTACHE  TO  MILITARY  ('li’b. — An  interesting 
act  of  courtesy  and  esteem  on  the  part  of  C'apt.  ('harles  A.  Wil- 
loufrhhv.  Military  Attache  of  the  United  States  Legation  in  Quito, 
toward  the  Ecuadorean  army,  was  shown  at  a  ceremony  held  in  the 
Military  (Mid)  of  (^uito  on  Aufiust  11  when  ('aptain  Willoujihhy 
presented  a  portrait  of  the  Liberator  Simon  Bolivar  to  the  (Muh. 
Captain  Willoufjhhy  stated  that  he  had  found  this  ancient  portrait 
in  (Juito,  and  that  he  believed  it  to  he  the  work  of  some  Ecuadorean 
artist. 

Statce  of  Bolivar. — A  recent  decree  enacted  by  C’onjjress  calls 
for  the  erection  of  an  eipiestrian  statue  of  the  Liberator  Simon 
Bolivar  in  (^uito,  the  location  for  this  statue  to  he  selected  by  the 
.\rts  ('ommission  of  that  city. 

PANAMA 

('iTY  OF  Old  Pa.nama. — Accordiu};  to  a  statement  by  the  Mayor 
of  Panama  (Mty  at  a  re<-ent  luncheon  of  the  Rotary  (Muh,  the  National 
(lovermnent  plans  to  jireserve  the  city  of  Old  Panama  for  future 
frenerations  by  convertiiif;  the  site  into  a  park  and  founding  a  mu¬ 
seum.  The  National  (lovermnent  will  turn  over  to  the  Munici|)ality 
of  Panama  the  land  on  which  still  stand  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
found(‘d  by  IVdro  D’Arias  and  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  jiirate 
Henry  Morgan. 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  OCTOBER  15.  1926 


Crop  iHiiulit ions  in  the  Uasurio distrii-t  of  ArKontitm _ S«-pl.  10  KoIktI  llormlen.  consul  at  Kosario. 


t'oinnicrci'  and  induslrii's  of  the  ."slate  of  Kspirito  Ann.  1 
Santo  iliirint:  adendar  year  lirj.'i. 

Annual  nn-ssaite  of  the  I’resiilent  of  the  Stale  of  Kio  ViiR.  Jtt 
lie  Janeiro.  coverinR  the  activities  of  Stale  Kovern- 
nienl  duriiiK  cali>ndar  year  HrA'i. 

Amazonas  estahlislies  e\|M'rinicnlal  farms  . Aui:.  HI 

First  call  of  the  Munson  Steamship  Line  at  Bahia _  S«>pl.  0 

Fx|H>rlalion  of  rite  from  the  State  of  Kio  CIrande  do  ..  .do 
Sul. 

Annual  messatte  of  the  (iovernor  of  the  State  of  .\la-  ."Sr-pi.  II 
ItiKis,  on  Apr.  HI,  lOJii. 

Buditet  of  the  Stale  of  .Vlattoas  for  the  year  1027.. .  ...  .Sepl.  14 

Tohai-eo  ex|Hirls  from  Bahia.  duriiiK  .VuKUsi,  Hrji .  S«'|(i.  1,'> 

The  ix'inent  market  in  I’ernamhuix) .  .Sepl.  Ill 

Buildinii  ixmsiruclion  in  the  city  of  IVrnamhuixi .  !M‘pl.  2ll 

l*ri(x"s  of  siiitar  in  Uecife  market,  during!  July  and  ...do 
.\UKILst.  Itrjii. 

Britx's  of  ixitton,  July.  Iirjil . . . do 

t'ollei"  ex|Hirls,  Bernanihuixi,  ipiarter  endeil  June  HO.  .Si-pi.  •« 
I'.rjti. 

Cash  halaiux"s  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  hanks  on  .Vui:.  I,  lirjti..  ,>M"pt.  24 

Bahia  (xillee  ex|Mirls  diirimt -Vutiust,  lirjti  .  .s<"pi.  2.'i 

Coxxia  movement  at  Bahia  for  .VuitiLst,  and  January  lo  ..  do 
.ViiKUst,  Itrji'i. 

Sao  I’aulo-Kio  de  Janeiro  Highway .  .">epl.  :tn 


John  \V.  Briink,  viM'txinsulal  Victoria. 

.Allan  IJawson,  vice  ixmsul  at  Kio  de 
Janeiro. 

th'orfte  K.  Seltzer,  vice  (x>nsul  at 
Manaos. 

.Allan  Daw.son,  vicx"  consul  in  charite  at 
Bahia. 

Frexl  K.  Iluhlein.  vice  consul  at  Porto 
■AU'itre. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis,  «>nsul  at  Per- 
namhu(x>. 

Do. 

.Allan  Daw.son. 

Nathaniel  P.  Davis. 

Do. 

Do. 


.A.  Oaulin.  ismsiil  Kt‘neral  at  Kio  de 
JaiM'iro. 

.Allan  Daw.son. 

Do. 

Herndon  \V.  tloforth,  ixulsuI  at  Sao 
Paulo. 


Dis'line  in  im|Mirlalion  of  iron  and  slet"!  prixlucts  at  ."H-pt.  2:1 
A'alparaiso  in  lizj.'i. 

The  lirm  of  (lihhs  lA  Co.  tllrilish),  have  o|iened  olllix"  Del.  1 
in  .Arica. 


Carl  K.  Deichman,  ixinsul  iteneral  at 
A'alfiaraiso. 

Willard  L.  Beaiilac,  (Mmsiil  at  .Arica. 


Comx"s.sion  for  elect ric-liKht  plant  and  water  works  .Auii.  Itl 
at  Carlartena. 

Port  ini|>rovenient.s  at  Buenaventura  .  ."Sepl.  I.A 

Pacific  Kailway  new  txinsi ruction..  . do 

Pro|Nis<"d  hiitliway  isinstriiction  in  Colomlaa  ...  .  S<"pl.  24 

Prottress  of  Colomliia's  pro|N)sed  foreiKii  loan  Sepl.  till 

Keview  of  isimmerix"  and  industries  for  ipiarler  emie  i  Del.  7 
.Sept.  HU,  ItW. 

lOST.X  KM  x 

P.rjtl 

.SeplemiH'r  re|iorl  on  (ximnicrix"  and  industries  .  Oct.  7 

tjuaiterly  re|Nirt  on  Costa  Kican  prtHliiets  ex|Nirled  Oct.  14 


la-sler  L.  .Schnare,  ixinsiil  at  Ciu-ta- 
Itena. 

Charles  Froman,  »>nsul  at  Buena- 
venlura. 

Do. 

Alfnil  Theo.  Biirri.  ixmsul  at  Bar- 
ramiuilla. 

Do. 

la'ster  L.  Schnare. 


KiHleriek  AV.  I  nckles,  vi<x"  omsiil  in 
cliarce,  San  Jos«‘. 

Do. 


ColTis"  and  cacao  iiriMlucI  ion  dm  iliK  lir2,A  and  (Xini|iari-  Se|i|.  2H 
son  with  previous  years. 

Culia's  imiMirts  of  fiNHlstulfs,  P.rju  ttrj.'i  Sept.  2.'> 

Kailroad  development  in  Culia  for  IU2,'>  Sept  21* 

Crop  and  priHluct  movement  at  the  |N>rlsof  Nue\it..s  Sepl.  :UI 
and  Puerto  Tarafa,  ipiailer  enoint:  .Si'pl.  :ui.  Iirjil 
Ciilian  market  for  dairy  prodiii Is  ...  ..  ..  do 

Ke|iort  on  (xinimerix'  ami  indusIrM'S  for  IIN"  uisliiel  of  :  Oct.  It 
.Matanzjis,  ipiarter  ending  .Sepl.  HU 
Keview  of iximiiM'riX"  and  indiistriesof  llie  Isleof  Pims.  Oct.  tl 
i|Uailer  ended  .Sepl.  HU.  Itljii 


Carllon  Bailey  Hurst,  ixuisiil  seneral 
at  Hahana. 

Ihi. 

Do. 

Uiwreniv  P.  Briitpi.txinsulat  Niievitas. 

Carlton  Baik>y  Hurst. 

.AiiitiistiLs  Oslertai!,  viixi  ixiiksiil  at 
Malanzas. 

.siH'ridan  TallHill.  viix’  txuisul.at  Niieva 
(ierona. 
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til- ports  rereimi  to  Ortohcr  to,  lUi6 — ( 'oiitiiiuod 


Sutlj«-t 

Date 

-Vuthor 

HAITI 

Kconomic  an»l  commercial  summary  for  Haiti . 

<'«IIei‘  crop  in  ilaili,  iaimhIs  for  July  anil  Aii|!ust . 

ItO'i 

Sept.  24 

Dct.  5 

Maurice  1*.  Dunlap,  consul  at  I'ort  au 
Prime. 

Do. 

SALVADOR 

Kvports  of  Salvailor,  firs!  6  niontlis  of  lU2ti . 

Sc|»t.  'JS 

(IwKatinn.) 

XKIUVAY 

Annual  rciHirt  of  the  Hritish  (’lianita-r  of  C’oniincrcc. 
Monlcviilco,  for  the  year  192.>-2fi. 

State  inono|ioly  of  insuranir  eMenileil  in  I'rugiiay _ 

drain  aereace  in  L'rutniay . . . 

All):.  31 

Sept.  7 
Sept.  13  ^ 

O.  (iaylord  Matsh,  consul  at  Monte¬ 
video. 

Du. 

Do. 

VENEZl  ELA 

Contract  for  the  construction  and  oix'ration  of  a  new 
branch  of  the  Molivar  railway. 

Collcc  rcfxirt  for  tlM‘  district  of  Maracailai  for  Aiiinist, 
lyaf). 

t'otlcc  rc|x>rt  for  ScptcmlxT,  . . . 

ChanKi's  in  customs  classification  on  certain  articles  .. 

Aun.  21 

Sept.  2h 

Oct.  5 
Oct.  « 

(ii-orite  K.  Phelan,  viiv  consul  at 
Puerto  CalM-llo. 

1  .Mexaiider  K.  Sloan,  consul  at  Mara- 
cailai. 

Do. 

Arthur  K.  Williams,  vice  consul  at 

(’iiraciui. 


